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M5. GIBSON, No. 40 UNION ow. ARE, BEGS TO 
inform her friends and the public that she has resigned the 
my of her school to Mrs. H. Dana Ward, a lady already favour- 
-~ nown to the community as an experienced and successful 


Mrs. Ward will make every effort to sustain the school in its 
present state of efficiency. 
and the same course of studies pursued. 


reposed in her, and hopes it will be also 
RS. H. DANA WARD (SUCCESSOR TO MRS. 


GIBSON) begs to announce that the School No. 40 Union 
Square, will be opened on TUESDAY, September 15. 








The Latest and Best. 
CHURCH MUSIO BOOK, 
FOR CHOIRS, SINGING SCHOOLS, 
AND THE PEOPLE AT HOME. 


‘*THE HARP OF JUDAH,” 
BY L. 0. EMERSON, 
Author of the “Golden Wreath,” &c. 
Specinen pages sent free. Price of the book $1. $9 a dozen. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 

Publishers, Boston. 
w™ T, CUTTER, JR.’S PURE BOURBON 
WHISKY, FOR MEDICAL USE. 

Notice to Physicians and the Public Generally. 

The subscriber has been a i for the sale of the 
Pure Copper Distilled BOUKBON WHISKY, called for by the 
following letter : 

New York, May 1, 1861. 
Mr. Wm. T. Cutter, Louisville, Ky. : 
Deak Sir: The great difficulty experienced in procuring Brandy 





sufficiently pure for urposes, has induced many of the 
ee Slee opt Bourbon Whisky as a substi- 
both in the hospitals and sevate ce; and, since the lat- 


ter has come into such general use, we have reason to believe that 
@ great deal now sold is of very inferior quality. Presuming that 
our residence in the pace | of the manufacturers of Whisky in 
entucky, as well as your skill as a chemist, will enable you to 
select a reliable article, and having full confidence in your inte- 
grity. we are led to inquire whether you will not aid us in havin 
his market omens a an Agency, with the best quality o 
Pure Old Bourbon Whisky for the use of the sick. 
We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 
VALENTINE MOTT, M.D., 
Emeritus Professor Surgery Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of City of New York. 
Prof. Surgery, College of Physlelsne and’ N.Y 
. Surgery, College of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. 
JOS. C HUTCHINSON, M.D., 
Island College Hospital. 
AUSTIN FLINT . 
Prof. Practice of Medicine, Long Tsland College Hospital. 
C. I.. MITCHELL, M.D., FRANK H. HAMILTON, M.D., 
Pret, Miers Surgery, etc., Long Island and Bellevue College 


08, b 
gee 
. Anatomy Long Island College Hospital. 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS, w D., 
Prof. Chemistry Bellevue and ea) College Hospitals, 
E. N. CHAPMAN, M.D., 
Prof. Materia Medica Long Island College Hospital. 
JAMES B. WOOD, M.D., 
Prof. Surgery. Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
W. E. P. BAYLIS, Pharmaceutist, Brooklyn. 
Persons may rely upon getting a perfectly pure article of Oop: 
per Distilled Bourbon Co. Ky. Whisky, as it is purchased only 
rom the distillers in that country. For sale in any quantity. 
JOHN M. CARTER, nt, 
No. 176 Washington st., between Courtland and Dey sts. 
Also forsale by 


Prof. Surgery Lo 


Caswell, Mack & Co., Fifth-avenue Hotel; J. N. Morton, .Milwan- 
kee, Wis; J. H. Read & Co., Chicago, Il; Lee, Sissons & Co., | without profit. 


Hartford, Conn; C. J. Clark & Co., New Haven, Conn; Pyles 
& Bros,, Brooklyn ; John Wilson, Jr., & Co., Boston, Mass. 


same masters will be retained | Of all kinds, and to discuss fearlessly all subjects of public inter- 
est, using no other weapons than legitimate criticism and satire. 

Mrs. Gibson returns thanks for the generous confidence *o long a no disposition to indulge in the language of egotism, (ul- 
xtended to her oug! 


THE 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ncreasing support which enables 
im to “be just and fear not.” He will continue to expose shams 


he might be pardoned for being proud of his success in 
having established such a journal on a firm basis), he will say no 
more on the present occasion, but subjoin a few extracts from re- 
views and notices of the June number, by the leading papers of our 
principal cities :— 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
THE BARBARITIES OF SLAVERY. 


Once more the Editor of this journal begs leave to thank the by th 
er. og for the generous and still } New Edition, with a Dedicstion, by the 


HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 


Octavo, 80 pages, good paper and type. Price 25c. 
Published by the oung Men’s Republican Union, and sold to 


the trade by 


JOHN BRADBURN (Successor to M. Doolady,) 
No. 49 WaLKER 81., New York. 
N.B.—Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 





From “ Morris and Willis’s Home Journal.” 
Mr. E. I. Sears has reason to be proud of the position his pub- 
lication has gained, and it is pleasant for all Americans to contem- 
plate that, high-toned as his work is, it is fully and properly appre- 
ciated by our people. We cannot too often or too 
mend it to readers of refined taste. 


From the “‘ New York Daily Times.” 
“The National Quarterly Review,” for June, is an able and 
scholarly miscellany, dealing with subjects of standard importance, 
rather than of temporary concerns. * * “ Arabian e 
and Literature,” “Manufacture and Use of Artificial Precious 
Stones,” and other articles we might particularize, areall learnedly 
treated, and show research not oiten found in our periodicals. 


From the “‘ Cincinnati Gazette.” 
Good-humoured, yet unsparing in its denunciation of all shams ; 
progressive, but not destructive; learned, but never pedantic— 
the “ National Review” has won its way to an honourable posi- 
tion among periodicals of its class in Europe and America, at a 
time, too, when most men, absorbed in the exegencies of the 
crisis, have little leisure or inclination for the discussion of philo- 
sophical or literary topics. The triumph of Mr. Sears over such 
peculiar diffic , is the best testimony that can be given to the 
ability with w he has conducted his enterprise. He has com- 
manded success because, and only because, he deserved it, 


From the “ Philadelphia Press.” 
Taken as a whole, a better quarte: u than this is not published 
anywhere. r. Edw: . Sears, A. M., its editor and Better. 
has successfully carried it through bad times, many difficulties, 
and mech opposition, (arising out of his resolve to be “just and 
fear not ;’’) but it is now established, a guiding power in the repub- 
lic of letters, a periodical whose advent is always looked for with 
high expectation, and welcomed with lovely joy. 


From the “ Toronto Globe.” 
Its articles on classical subjects are very ably written, while 
those on general topics manifest both vigour of mind and readi- 
ness of pen. The portion of the “ Review” devoted to the criti- 
cism of new publications, and which, we suspect, is under the 
supervision of Mr. Sears himself, displays great impartiality and 
independence, 


ghly com- 


From the “‘ Boston Post.” 
An article on “ Arabic Lan; and Literature” contains, as 
usual in this class of articles in this review, much research and 
sound learning. There is one thing in particular which we notice 
in this publication, it is up to the times, and, on all subjects 
which it takes up for discussion, it has the running facts ot the 
day, the latest transactions, so that there is the light of the latest 
events thrown upon the points under discussion—this gives it a 
practical value to the man of the time, as well as to scholars. 


From the “ Baltimore Daily American.” 
It is gratifying to find a work of this sort eminently national in 
its character, and cringing to no party, and fearless in its advocacy 
of the best interests of the country. 


From the “ New-Yorker.” 
It is well provided, as usual, with a backbone of solid subjects, 
with a lively complement of nerve and arteries in the entertaining 
and agreeable manner, in which they are treated, * * * In fact, so 
well does the “ National Quarterly” perform its function, in im- 
parting knowledge clearly and easily, that it seems an almost in- 
dispensable work in the career of every student. Good scholars, 
in the general sense, could be made by the habitual perusal of this 
work alone, 
From the Philadelphia “ Daily News.” 
As usual, it abounds in that kind of matter which is so essential 
to our intellectual life. On its every may be found the re- 
sults of deep study and polished education, and none can peruse it 


From the Pittsburgh “ Gazette.’’ 
This quarterly review takes rank with the very first of the Eu- 








“MAY THE BEST MAN WIN.” 
Save Your Money. 


— ber of the “National Quarterly,”’and the number preceding this one 
The Cheapest, most Delicious and Healthy Coffee in| and compare them with any two numbers of auy of the foreign 


the World. 


THE PEOPLE’S PROVISION COMPANY 
Have this day established their East India Coffee prices as 


follows : 


SavE BOONE 5555 doe shoe discs cecciccesse +++» 1 DOLLAR. 
20 pounds delivered free on Boat or Railroad on receipt of $3. 
For sale by grocers generally, at the above rates. 

Be sure that you ask for and get e 
P. P. 0O”.8 BAST INDIA COFFEE. 


has Ask any grocer for it. 
8 


It 

It is 
diseases 
much as any other, is better flavoured and 


18 THE CHHAPHST COFFEE IN THE WORLD. 


ddress all orders to PEOPLE'S ae CO., 268 Green- 


wien street i Y., and enclose cash at our 
268 Greenwich St., N. ¥., Aug. 1st, 1863. 


reviews. The indefatigable labours of its able and learned 


the “ National Quarterly” in the literary world. t any one who 
doubts the fact that we have a review equal in every respect to 
the quarterly reviews of Great Britain, take up the present num- 


reviews he can find. 


From the ‘‘ New York Herald.” 
The current number of this lient review tai 





a variety 


le and attractive. 


The June number begins the seventh volume. 


TERMS. a year, in advance ; e 

tion from subscription monde in future. 
The work is to be had 

States and British America. 


a Pink Label. 
especially valued b Drspepticn, and persons uffering with fo! 
of the liver and kidneys. requires but one-half as an eens a — must be accompanied with 75 cents 


General Agent, SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street. 
All communications to be addressed to 


BDWARD I. 


ro 
editor have been rewarded in the now ee per position of « 


of first-class articles. It compares favourably with the best of 
Engh quarterlies in learning and ability, While it is far more | At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


*,* Respectable coun’ rs copying this advertisement 
will be entitled to the Review t ‘ore year. . oe 
Numbers, $1. No dedue-| of 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MACAZINE, 
The most elegant and perfect Ladies’ Magazine published— 
with Coloured Fashion Plate, and of the latest designs of 
Fashion, together with original diagrams of Needlework and 
numerous Tales, Poetry and General Literature, by the 
most eminent authors. The household information in this 
publication alone is worth the annual subscription. Price 
25 cents, or $3 a year. 

FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 

The Great Comic Paper of America, Containing 16 Pages 
(same size as Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper) of the 
most striking Illustrations of the day, containing Comic 
History of the Month, besides the best Humorous Litera- 
ture of the Day, Romances, Burlesques, Western Stories, 
Anecdotes, etc. Price 10 cents. 

FRANE LESLIEZE’S HEROIC INCIDENTS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. A collection of the most in- 
teresting and daring deeds performed by our gallant soldiers. 
It is embellished with 40 striking Illustrations, beautifully 
drawn and engraved, and is neatly beund in an Illustrated 
Cover, printed in Colours. Price 25 cents. 

FRANE LESLIE'S ILLUSTRIRTH ZEITUNG, 

Or German Illustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly, 
Price 8 cents, or $3 a year, 





LECTURES AND LITERARY AGENCY. 
T= SUBSCRIBER, HAVING RESUMED HIS RESIDENCE 
in New York, renews his offers of service as a Public Lec- 
turer and Literary Agent. 
Lectures. 
He has prepared and is preparing new lectures in prose and 
verse adapted to popular audiences, and will deliver them on ac- 
ceptable terms, at the invitation of Young Men’s Associations, Ly- 
ceums, and Institutes throughout the a He will also de- 
liver addresses on anniversary occasions for Colleges, other Semi- 
naries of Learning, and public bodies political and social, 
Literary Agency. 
The subscriber will continue his Literary Agency. Its object is 
to assist authors. uscripts are critically read. A candid opin- 
ion is given. They are then, if approved, recommended to pub- 
lishers. For this ppinien, whether favourable or adverse, an ad- 
vance fee of ten dollars is required. This should be remitted by 
Mail or Express, together with manuscripts, prepaid. Letters of 
inquiry or asking advice should always cover a small fee, to com- 
pensate time and trouble in replies. Address, 
Park Benjamin, 75 West 45th St., New York. 


THE WAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A Report to the Swiss Military Department, preceded by a Dis- 
course to the Federal Military Society, assembled at Berne, Au- 
gust 18, 1862, By 


FERDINAND LECOMTE. 
Translated from the French by a Staff Officer. 
In one yolume, 12mo, Price $1. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. Just published by 


BD. VAN NOSTRAND, 

192 Broadway, N. Y. 
GREAT TRIUMPH. 

STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Waker 8r., N. Y., 








Powerith Bixoe ain towne 
with Sreccliont Worksnanshiy, 
Grand and Square Pianos. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from all parts of 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
says: 
dteinway's indorsement by ee jurors is EMPHATIC, 


ex 
agents in all parts of the United sup orabuenn AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EvuRoPEAN ad i 


MAKER. 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Stinatey, Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpen Lawns. 
Orders ive prompt attention. We supply everything in our 








Editor and Proprietor, 42 Bible House, New York. 


line. 
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| 
| 
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THE ALBION. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT | 1862. Broadway, New York, and 47 North Highth Street, Philadelphis— 
hayley OFFICE OF THE ‘ Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 31 Nassau Street, 
(OPPOSITE THE POST-OFFICE.) 








SUN MUTUAL INSURANCH COMPANY, 
Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 
New Yorx, Octosgr Sist, 1862. 


By abs putilshed in conformity with the Ps 
ompany i, plahe its Incorporation :— me 








-_ Jan. 1, 1868 New Yorks, Jan. oe ments of th: 
assets, BD. 1, LOS 2c ccccccccccecececssecceesecse Premiums on onde tte 1861.... $413,155 08 | of 
For apts daring = eombanne, an- Pr emiums during the year to Oct. 1868; 
muities, de... oo ok tea ioaipns. <4 o0n.sue 29 Ge Methe Bhi A 3 
or Interests and Rents ............. 88,56" Inland.. 3 
For Rents accrued a deferred Pre- _ $8,119 88 1,710,183 26 
EarEreasecvonedpimabio set ovens « Gf8 & atria Total amount of Premiums.............++.++++ $2,123,338 34 
ee ane eee eee ween ee a $1,660,179 77 eng a yee tees $1,629,089 61) ooh. 
Paid "1 < jglmenlmmmmatin tater an eatecammmammanaemmennmanenmenane 
bees and payments on Annuities.$145,382 25 Net Earned Premiums...........++++ses00+ ++» $1,407,804 01 
d Expenses, Salaries, e8, x Losses during the year : 
one aa seer encanta 74,226 79 Ge asian ite Gees Goring, 22.) si It 
Paid Dividends, “Relusurnce, Par” si—(ié‘éO#*;:*C Mand Risks... eee ae 
chased Policies, and bonus and In- rire Risks ec cccecccedecccgceccccee 
terest on Dividends............+++« 90,108 45 909,712 49 Guess rr 
Total....... Samet nome pigs cemnese obi “etenaaeeeee..;.--.--. bs yg. >< hw 
Gian Sanks enon bend... — $22,296 70 SE Mv eesccccodocescucecesdpteseneeseeess $266,119 39 
| ggg: A RRR IE tacoe8 88 The Assets A Company on the 4th October, 1862, were as 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. . 564,447 44 bine and Bonds and Mortgages............--+ $519,080 00 
of the Seltcies Salar aeaew Yulee a Loans on ee Accrued Interest on Bonds a 
Notes is $650,000.) 7 t Saige mat Loans, Rents of Real Estate, 
Quarterly end Sem ‘Annual Premiums ee este, etree. eer ee 101 108 os 
ont osane caces os tae Sra p Sse 41,041 80 ty nn nkesnel onnamenasenneengestansees 
= States Stocks and New York 117,344 97 Premium Accounts not Bi | Elta dl $1,451 55 
Pres ~~ aan amd interest in the bande Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated. . 23,740 00 


of Agents in course of collection 
‘and transmission, secured by Bonds 94,860 11 


Temporary Loanson Bondsand Stocks 31,050 00 
Interest accrued to 1st January, and 
all other property .............+++. 21,828 07 
indciraéarseeansebene sees seen inand $1,350,467 28 


An allotment Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. has been made 
on Life, Joint Life, and Endownrent Policies participating, 
which two or more annual premiums have been paid, free free from 
Government tax. 

Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT. has been ordered paid 
at the time of paying the annual premiums on the Policies to those 

entitled to same, under the rules of the Company, on Dividends 
heretofore declared, and represented by Scrip on the books of the 


Company. 
eat STOKES, President. 
$y WEMP. 
L. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 
aN STEBBINS, Actuary. 
A. DUBOIS, M 


ical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & “van SCHAICK, Counsel. 
CS 
EAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANFE CO. 


Instituted in 1807. 
London and New York. 
This Company has been in successful operation over 
Fifty 





biveideccesbetisdsbseclested $24,000,000. 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,4'%,000. 
INCOME 
OVER 5,000 PER DIEM. 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 1) years, from $5,000 to 
$25,000 on a single life. 
War Risk Taken. 
BONUS EVERY #7 FTH YEAR. 
Profits paid im Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be’had on ap- 
plication to the Office of the Company, 
No. 60 Wall Street. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Neo. Bow a! Wall ir Street. 


SEVENTY- Pp : CENT. of the Profits di annually to 


the first Dividend, May. i861, to the Assured. 
Pirst per cent. 
Second ig le Ae a eb per cent. 








Dollars. 
Insurances effected and policies issued on the most favourable 


Directors. 
dene ot.ot wan Bate 
Charles Williams, Sidney Brooks, W. Whitewright” 


Cornelius McCoon, Wy! 

John Auchincloss, Oli a Caiter, Hi Push, 
aT iver ° 

Wm. Barton, Oliver H. x | 

R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 


SECURITY 
FERE INSUBANCE COMPANY. 


31 PINE STREET, N. ¥. 


Cte, ets tn) GND OD 
Surplus, February 1st,1863, - - - 190,759 84 


ret Assots,- - - - - - - $690,769 84 
No Other Liabilities. 
Dmsane Race % Pen Cane. ov Net Prorrrs. 


onthe LARES, CANALS, insures aguint lone by meet 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
. JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS, W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President 
_ BL, Marpoox, Secretary, 





De ci sccie cents cice denecapues caccucee erccccecs $1,976,447 21 

The Board of Trustees have this day directed a Dividend of 

ape Dock wane mr ndier Nay B62, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on 
the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on and after 


eo that a Dividend of SIXTEEN per cent. in scrip to the dealers 
inated Premi 


of the Company, on their term! ums of the past year, 
be issued e lst of January next. 

It is further ordered, that the balance of the Scrip of the year 
1856 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 
jay! ~~ ay Fm ig next, the ee be nm to — . 

it da’ ea an amount of accum ts 
over O MILLIO N DOLLARS. . 
By order of the Board, 


EDWARD R. ANTHONY, 8zcretaxr. 
This Co 











issues P< Pelieice le to Ore 

der in ome as the Offi of oem 
Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CoO. 
Trustees: 
Moses H. Steam, Louis Lora Alex. M. Lawrence, 
Roswell 8 ose Simon De . John A. Iselin. 
Oliver Oliver Site, Jr.” tr, John Whitehead, Edwin Bartlet 
Frederick Chauncey, Elias Ponve 
Drake Drake Mls, Henry A. Coii G. iam, 
G. Winthrop G: Chas. H. U, A. Murdoch, 
Samnel L. J Foulke, Jr., Percy R. e, 
Peter Poirier,” Joseph Gaillard,"Jr., Joseph V, Onativia, 
er, 08e| . 

Ezra Nye, Edward 8. Jaffrey,” Willlam t, 
Ernest Csyins, 

MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice-President. 

Epwarp R. An zHONY, Secretary. 
FINANCIAL. 
AUGUST BELMONT 4 CO, 
Bankers, 


No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 


UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAIL- 
= in all parts of the world gy the Messrs. RorascHips 
pat = 





its for the 
RICHARD BELL t sou oo 
CHAS. F. SMITHERS,) No. 32 Pos Staeetr, New Yor, 


FFER FOR eee, J BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 
oy end wy So Liverpool, and on the Branches of the 
Bank ITs seed. ney cen See See 
CRED. Sterling Exchange, an an Drafts, 
payable in Canada and Chicago, purchased or 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO, 
Bankers, 





Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


I88UB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit ror Travellers, 


Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &. 


BILLS ON LONDON. 
In Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For 8aLz BY 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wat Straus. 


BROWN BROTHERS & OO., 
No. S68 Wall Street, New Work, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, © ~ee in this Coun- 
try and Abroad. 


AUGUST BRENTANO’S 
Boek Store, Stationery and News Emporiam, 
No. 636 BROADWAY. 

All Foreign and American an Someones Penodicals, for 

single numbers, subscribers in 
eee ino cates eaoge ade 

N. B.— pst neeben sf Bs AISI a8 ee teegeindige Bo 
riodicals, Newspapers and Magazines always on hand. 

















that | 224 good for nothing. But you cannot 





ev in the in t. Their 
Hor opie af ang’ ns ase oF = te germent, Ther cape 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is widely known. 
SILK BESeezs AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 
SUCCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIPPED. 


of thaw Shawls dyed the most brilliant or grave colours. any kinds 
Curtains, &c., cleansed or re-dyed. Goods received and 
y Express. "The und have but one office in 
New New York they have no office in the city of Brooklyn. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John §..N. ¥ 


THE TURKISH BATH COMPANY. 


In compliance with the wishes of the Public, the Shares of the 
Turkish Company have been reduced to TEN DOLLARS 


eae subscribing ,~ five shares, or to the amount of 

TICKET, rvailab eine Fay nth whi = - 
a ie once Lag wo months, whi 

rake. 12 cent. on the investm af 

Subscri to the Stock of the TURKISH BATH COMPANY, 

will now be received at the oflices of the following J ournals:” 

Worn veut} Express, Journal of Commerce, Times, Tribune, 
anity ne Lament at a wy ce ah we. 183 — St. 

The follo 


Hou. Ales. W. Brad ont ELD. } Yaventine Mott, BD D., Sanitary 
Theo. W. Dwight, 3° Col.| Commissio 
Col. Law School, a 
Hon. Geo. Folsom, 
Chatics King, mms et | rn a Inen, M.D. Banitary 
8 an 
College. Commission. 


C. OSCANYAN, Secretary and General Manage- 
N. B.—Mr. OSCANYAN can beeen at the office of Vanity 





il 83 | No. 116 Nassau St., or at No. 37 Lafayette-place. ‘ 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


wn corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick 
all over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in 
some active disease, or it may merely a listless, depressed 
ve good health while 
your blood is impure. Ayer’s — rilla purges out these impu- 
rities and stimulates the o life into vigorous action, re- 
storing the health and ex Ming disease. Hence it rapidly cures 
a variety of com: ts which are caused by impurity of the blood, 
such as Scrofula or he Evil, Tumours, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Bo = tw 5 "Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, ingworm, cer or Canver- 
ous Tumours, Sore Eyes, ae on such as Retention, Ir- 
ee See Complain eee . a, yphilis =  —- 
eases, Liver Complain eases. un B. 
SARSAPARILLA, and see oy rt: the surprising activity auth 
which it cleanses the blood and cures the disorders. 

Ayer’s Cazrry Pscrorat is so universally known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, , Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient ‘consumption, and for 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the di- 
sease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its rail 
The world knows them. 

Aver’s CaTHARTIO P1LLs—for Costiveness, pepels, 
tion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, Teaded e, pers ag 
Piles, fe paper Dro Y Worms, and in short for all the pur- 
poses of a purgative m e. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists everywhere. 
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Hitevature. 


DEAD. 


The seasons weave their ancient dance, 
The restless ocean ebbs and flows, 
The world rolls on through day and dark, 
less of our joys or woes ! 


Still up the breezy western slo: 

The reaper girls, like apples Snowe, 
Bend singing to their gleeful toil, 

And sweep the golden harvest down: 


Still, where the slanting sunlight gilds 
The boles of cedar and of pine, 

Chants the lone blackbird from the brake 
With melancholy voice divine : 


Still all about the mossy tracks 
Hums at his darg the wood-ward bee ; 
Still fitfully the corn-crake’s note 
Comes to me from the upland lea: 


Still round the forest bower sHe loved, 
The woodbine trails its rich festoons ; 

The slumbrous poppies burst and fall 
Beneath the silent autumn moons. 


Still round her lattice, perched aloof, 
In sunny shade of thatchéd eaves, 
The jasmine clings, with yearning pale, 

And withers in its shroud of leaves: 


Still round the old familiar porch 
Her cherished roses blush and peer, 

And fill the sunny air with balm, 
And strew their petals year by year. 


Nor here within, one touch of change! 
The footstool—the embroidered chair— 
The books—the arras on the wall— 
The harp—the music—all are there. 


No touch of change! I close my eyes— 
It cannot be sHE comes no more! 

I hear the rustling of her dress ; 
I hear her footstep on the floor ; 


I feel her breath upon my brow; 
I feel her kiss upon my cheek :— 
Down, phantoms of the buried past! 
Down, or my heavy heart must break. 





THE WIDOW OF DUNSKAITH. 
By Hugh Miller. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

The northern Sutor of Cromarty is of a bolder character than 
even the southern one, abrupt and stern and precipitous as 
that is. It presents a loftier and more unbroken wall of 
rock ; and, where it bounds on the Moray Frith, there is a 
savage magnificence in its cliffs and caves, and in the wild so- 
litude of its beach, which we find nowhere equalled on the 
shores of the other. It is more ex , too, in thé time of 
tempest. The waves often rise, during the storm of winter, 
more than a hundred feet against its precipices, festooning 
them, even at that height, with wreaths of kelp and tangle ; 
and for miles within the bay we may hear, at such seasons, 
the comme sasoas that maddens amid its cliffs and caverns, 
comi ming over the iashings of the nearer waves like a 
roar of artillery. There is a sublimity of desolation on its 
shores, the effects of a conflict maintained for and on a 
scale so gigantic. The isolated spire-like crags that rise along 
its base are so drilled and bored by the incessant lashings of 
the surf, and are ground down into shapes so fantastic, that 
they seem but the wasted skeletons of their former selves ; and 
we find almost every natural fissure in the solid rock hollowed 
into an immense cavern, whose very ceiling, though the head 
turns as we look up to it, owes, evidently, its comparative 
smoothness to the action of the waves. One of the most re- 
markable of these recesses occupies what we may term the 
apex of a lofty promontory. 6 entrance, unlike most of 
the others, is narrow and rugged, though of great height ; but 
it widens within into a shadowy chamber, perplexed, like the 
nave of a cathedral, by unce: cross-lights, that come glim- 
mering into it th h two lesser openings which orate 
the opposite sides of the promontory. It is a strange, ghostly- 
lovking place. There is a sort of moonlight greenness in the 
twilight which forms its noon, and the denser shadows which 
rest along its sides; a blackness, so profound that it mocks 
the eye, over a lofty passage which leads from it, like a 
corulaes still deeper into the bowels of the hill; the light falls 
ona sprinkling of half-buried bones, the remains of animals 
that in the depth of winter have creeped into it for shelter and 
to die; and when the winds are up, and the hoarse roar of the 
Neale ton riche ae Raney, its inner eee, or cree’ 

OW. ts roof, it n: no over-active to people 
its pron henge, By shapes of since 7 from 
gayer and e scene, but which still rise uncalled to 


the by-corners of nature which seem 


doftownd, like this cavern, to the wild, the desolate, and the 
so! 


There is a little rocky bay a few hundred yards to the west, 
which has been known for ages to all the seafaring men of 
the place as the Cova Green. It is such a place as we are 
sometimes made uainted with in the narrative of dis- 
astrous shipwrecks. First, there is a broad semi-circular strip 
of beach, with a wilderness of insulated piles of rock in front; 
and so steep and continuous is the wall of precipices which 
rises behind, that, though we may see directly over head the 
ow 4 slopes of the hill, with here and there a few s ling 

no human foot ever gained the nearer edge. The hay of 
the Cova Green is a prison to which the sea presents the only 
outlet; and the numerous caves which open along its sides, 
like the arches of an amphitheatre, seem but its darker cells. 
It is in truth a wild, impressive place, full of beauty and ter- 
ror, and with none of the squalidness of the mere dungeon 
about it. There is a puny littleness in our brick and lime re- 
ceptacles of misery and languor, which speaks as audibly of 
the feebleness of man as of his crimes or his inhumanity; but 
here all is great and magnificent, and there is much, too, that 
is | seen Many of the higher cliffs, which rise beyond the 
influence of the spray, are tapestried with ivy. We may see 
the heron watching on the ledges beside her bundle of 
withered twigs, or the blue hawk darting from her cell. There 
is life on every side of us; life in even the wild tumbling of 
the waves, and in the stream of pure water which, rushin 
from the higher edge of the precipice in a long white cord, 
gradually untwists itself by the way, and spatters ceaselessly 
among the stones over the entrance of one of the caves. Nor 
does the scene want its old story to strengthen its hold on the 
imagination. 

I am wretchedly uncertain in my dates; but it must have 
been some time late in the reign of Queen Anne, that a fishing 
yawl, after vainly labouring for hours to enter the bay of 
Cromarty, during a strong gale from the west, was forced at 
nightfall to relinquish the attempt, and take shelter in the 
Cova Green. The crew consisted of but two persons—an old 
fisherman and his son. Both had been thoroughly drenched 
by the spray, and chilled by the piercing wind, which, accom- 
panied by thick snow showers, had blown all day through the 
opening from off the snowy top of Ben Wyvis; and it was 
with no ordinary satisfaction that, as they opened the little 
bay on their last tack, they saw the red gleam of a fire 
flickering from one of the caves, and a boat drawn upon the 
beach. 

“It must be some of the Tarbet fishermen,” said the old 
man, “ wind-bound, like ourselves, but wiser than us in hay- 
ing made provision for it. I shall feel willing enough to share 
their fire with them for the night.” 

“ But see,” remarked the younger, “that there be no un- 

willingness on the other side. I am muci mistaken if that be 

not the boat of my cousins the Macinlas, who would so fain 

have broken my head last Rhorichie Tryst. But, hap what 

may, father, the night is getting worse, and we have nochoice 

of quarters. Hard up your helm, or we shall barely clear the 

skerrits, There, now; every nail an anchor.” He leaped 

ashore, carrying with him the small hawser attached to the 

stern, which he wound securely round a jutting crag, and then 

stood for a few seconds, until the old man, who moved but 

heavily along the thwarts,had come uptohim. All was com- 

paratively calm under the lee of the precipices; but the wind 

was roaring fearfully in the woods above, and whistling amid 

the furze and ivy of the higher cliff; and the two boatmen, as 

they entered the cave, could see the flakes of a thick snow 

shower, that had just begun to descend, circling round and 

round in the eddy. a& 
The place was occupied by three men, who were sitting Ue- 

side the fire on blocks of stone which had been rolled from the 
beach. Two of them were young, and comparatively com- 
monplace-looking persons; the third was a gray-headed old 

man, apparently of great muscular strength, though long past 

his prime, and of a peculiarly sinister cast of countenance. A 

keg of spirits, which was placed end up in front of them, 

served as a table; there were little drinking measures of tin on 

it; and the mask-like, stolid expressions of the two younger 
men showed that they had been indulging freely. The elder 
was apparently sober. They all started to their feet on the 

entrance of the fisherman, and one of the younger, laying hold 

of the little cask, pitched it hurriedly into a dark corner of the 
cave. 

“ His peace b@ here!” was the simple greeting of the elder 
fisherman as hecame forward. “Eachen Macinla,” he continued, 
addressing the old man, “ we have not met for years before, — 
not, I believe, since the death o’ my puir sister, when we 
parted such ill friends; but we are short-lived creatures our- 
sels, Eachen ; surely our anger should be short-lived too; and 
I have come to crave from you a seat by your fire.” 

“William Beth,” replied Eachen, “it was no wish of 
mine we should ever meet; but to a seat by the fire you are 
welcome.” 

Old Macinla and his sons resumed their seats; the two 
fishermen took their places fronting them ; and for some time 
neither party exchanged a word. 

A fire, composed mostly of fragments of wreck and drift- 
wood, threw up its broad, cheerful flame towards the roof; 
but so spacious was the cavern, that, except where here and 
there a whiter mass of stalactites or bolder projection of cliff 
stood out from the darkness, the light seemed lost in it. A 
dense body of smoke, which stretched its blue level surface 
from side to side, and concealed the roof, went rolling out- 
wards like an inverted river. 

“This is but a gousty lodging-place,” remarked the old 
fisherman, as he looked round him ; “ but I have seen a worse. 
I wish the folk at hame kent we were half sae snug; and 
then the fire, too,—I have always felt something companion- 
able in a fire, something consolable, as 1t were; it appears, 
somehow, as if it were a creature like ourselves, and had life in 
it.” The remark seemed directed to no one in particular, and 
there was no reply. In a second attempt at conversation, the 
fisherman addressed himself to the old man. 

“ Tt has vexed me,” he said, “ that our young folk shouldna, 
for my sister’s sake, be on more friendly terms, Eachen. They 
hae been quarrelling, an’ I wish to see the quarrel made up.” 
The old man, without deigning a reply, knit his gray, shaggy 
brows, and looked doggedly at the fire. 

“ Nay, now,” continued the fisherman, “ we are getting auld 
men, hen, an’ wauld better bury our hard thoughts o’ ane 
anither afore we come to be buried ourselves. hat if we 
were sent to the Cova Green the night, just that we might 
part friends!” 

Eachen fixed his keen, scrutinizing glance on the speaker, 
—it was but for a moment,—there was a tremulous motion of 
the under lip as he withdrew it, and 4 setting of the teeth,— 
the expression of mingled hatred and anger; but the tone of 
his reply savoured more of sullen indifference than of 


pe William Beth,” he said, “ye hae tricked my boys out o’ 





the bit property that suld hae come to them by 


eir mother ; 


it’s no lang since they barely escaped being murdered by your . 
son. more want you? But ye perhaps think it better 
that the time should be passed in making hollow lip-profes- 
sions of good-will, than that it suld be employed in clearing 
off an old score.” 

“ Ay,” hickuped out the elder of the two sons; “ the houses 
might come my way then; an’, besides,gin Helen Henry were 
to ioe her ave jo, the ither might hae a better chance. Rise, 
brither! rise man! an’ fight for me an’ your sweet-heart.” 
The younger lad, who seemed verging towards the last stage 
of intoxication, struck his clenched fist against his palm, and 
attempted to rise. 

$ Look ye, uncle,” exclaimed the younger fisherman, a power- 
ful-looking and very handsome stripling,—as he sprang to his 
feet; “your threat might be spared. Our little property was 
my grandfather’s, and naturally descended to his only son; 
and as for the affair at Rhorichie, I dare either of my cousins 
to say that the quarrel was of my seeking. I have no wish to 
raise my hand against the sons or the husband of my aunt; 
but if forced to it, you will find that neither my father nor 
myself are wholly at your mercy.” 

“ Whisht, Earnest,” said the old fisherman, laying his hand 
on the hand of the young man; “sit down; your uncle 
maun hae ither thoughts. It is now fifteen years, Eachen,” 
he continued, “since t was called to my sister’s deathbed. 
You yoursel’ canna forget what passed there. There had been 
grief an’ cauld an’ hunger beside that bed. I'll no say you 
were willingly unkind—few folk are that, but when they hae 
some purpose to serve by it, an’ you could have none—but 
you laid no restraint on a harsh temper, and none on a crav- 
ing habit that forgets everything but itsel’; and so my puir 
sister perished in the middle o’ her days, a wasted, heart- 
broken thing. It’s no that I wish to hurt you. I mind how 
we; passed our youth thegither among the wild buccaneers. 
It was a bad school, Eachen; an’ I owre often feel I havena 
unlearned a’ my ain lessons, to wonder that you shouldna hae 
unlearned a’ yours. But we're getting old men Eachen an’ 
we have now, what we hadna in vur young days, the advan- 
tage o’ the light. Dinna let us die fools in the sight o’ Him 
who is so willing to give us wisdom; dinna let us die enemies. 
We have been early friends, though maybe no for good, we 
have fought afore now at the same gun; we have been united 
by the luve o’ her that’s now in the dust; an’ there are our 
boys—the nearegt o’ kin to aae anither that death has spared. 
But what I fed as strongly as a’ the rest, Eachen, we hae 
done meikle ill thegither. I can hardly think o’ a past sin 
without tainking o’ you, an’ thinking, too, that if a creature 
like me may hope he has found pardon, you shouldna despair. 
Eachen, we maun be friends.” 

The features of the stern old man relaxed. “ You are per- 
haps right, William,” he at length replied; “but ye were aye 
a luckier man than me—luckier for this world, I’m sure, aw’ 
maybe for the next. I had aye to seek, an’ aften without find- 
ing, the good that came in your gate o’ itsel’. Now that age 
is coming upon us, ye get a snug rental frae the little houses, 
an’ I hee naething: an’ ye hae character an’ credit; but wha 
would trust me, or cares for me? Ye hae been made an elder 
o’ the kirk, too, I hear, an’ I am still a reprobate; but we 
were a’ born to be just what we are, an’ sae maun submit. 
An’ your son, too, shares in your luck. He has heart an” 
hand, an’ my whelps hae neither; an’ the girl Henry, that 
scouts that sot there, likes him; but what wonder o’ that? 
But you are right, William; we maun be friends. Pledge 
me.” The little cask was produced ; and, filling the measures, 
he nodded to Earnest and his father. They pledged him, 
when, as if seized by a sudden frenzy, he filled his mea- 
sure thrice in hasty succession, draining it each time to 
the bottom, and then flung it down with a short, hoarse laugh. 
His sons, who would fain have joined with him, he repulsed 
with a firmness of manner which he had not before exhibited. 
“No, whelps,” he said; “ get sober as fast as you can.” 

“We had better,” whispered Earnest to his father, “not 
sleep in the cave to-night.” 

“ Let me hear now o’ your quarrel, Earnest,” said Eachen ; 
“your father was a more prudent man than you; and, how- 
ever much he wronged me, did it without quarrelling.” 

“The quarrel was none of my seeking,” replied Earnest. 
“Twas insulted by your sons, and would have borne it 
for the sake of what they seemed to forget; but there was 
a whom they also insulted, and that I could not 

Ag 

“The girl Henry. And what then?” 

“Why, my cousins may tell the rest. They were mean 
enough to take odds against me, and I just beat the two spirit- 
less fellows that did so.” 

But why record the quarrels of this unfortunate evening % 
An hour or two passed away in disagreeable bickerings, during 
which the patience of even the old fisherman was worn out, 
and that of Earnest had failed him altogether. They both 
quitted the cave, buisterous as the night was—and it was now 
stormier than ever—and, heaving off their boat till she rode 
at the full length of her swing from the shore, sheltered them- 
selves under the sail. The Macinlas returned next evening to 
Tarbet: but, though the wind moderated during the day, the 

awl of William Beth did not enter the Bay of Cromarty. 
eeks passed away, during which the clergyman of the 
place corresponded regarding the missing fisherman with all 
the lower parts of the Frith, but they had disappeared, as it 
seemed, for ever. : 
CHAPTER II. 

Where the northern Sutor sinks into the low sandy tract 
that nearly fronts the town of Cromarty, there is a narrow 
grassy terrace raised but a few yards over the level of the 
beach. It is sheltered behind by a steep, undulating bank ; 
for, though the rock here and there juts out, it is too rich in 
vegetation to be termed a precipice. It is a sweet little spot, 
with its grassy slopes, that recline towards the sun, partially 
covered with thickets of wild rose and honey-suckle, and 
studded in their season with violets and daisies and the deli- 
cate rock geranium. Towards its eastern extremity, with the 
bank rising immediately behind, and an open space in front, 
which seemed to have been cultivated at one time as a gar- 
den, there stood a picturesque little cottage. It was that of 
the widow of William Beth, Five years had now elapsed 
since the disappearance of her son and husband, and the cot- 
tage bore the marks of neglect and decay. The door and 
window, bleached white by the sea-winds, shook loosely to 
every breeze; clusters of chickweed luxuriated in the hollows 
of the thatch, or mantled over the eaves; and a honeysuckle, 
that had twisted itself round the chimiey, lay withering in a 
tangled mass at the foot of the wall. 

ut the progress of decay was more marked in the widow 
herself than in her dwelling. She had to contend with grief 
and penury; a grief not the less undermining in its effects 
from the circumstance of its being sometimes suspended b 
hope; a penury so extreme that every succeeding day seem 


as if won by some providential interference from absolute 





want. And she was now to all appearance, fast sinking in the 
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struggle. The autumn was well-nigh over. She had been 
weak and ailing for months before, and had now become so 
feeble as to be confined for days er to her bed. But, 
per) rw a woman had at least one attached 
friend in the daughter of a farmer of the parish, a young and 
beautiful girl, who, though naturally of no melancholy tem- 
jens ray seemed to derive almost all she enjoyed of pleasure 
the society of the widow. Helen Henry was in her 
twenty-first year, but she seemed older in spirit than in years. 
She was thin and pale, though exquisitely formed. There was 
a heaviness in her fine eyes, and a cast of pensive 
pe on her forehead, that spoke of a longer experience of 
grie than so brief a portion of life might be supposed to have 
urnished. She had once lovers, but they had gradually drop- 
ped away in the despair of moving her, and awed by a deep 
and settled pensiveness, which, in the gayest season of youth, 
her character had suddenly but permanently assumed. Be. 
sides, they all knew her affections were already engaged, and 
had come to learn, though late and unwillingly, that there 
are cases in which no rival can be more formidable than a 
dead one. 

Autumn, I have said, was near its close. The weather had 
given indications of an early and severe winter; and the 
widow, whose worn-out and delicate frame was affected by 
every change of atmosphere, had for a few days been more 
than usually indisposed. It was now long past noon, and she 
had but just risen. The apartment, however, bore witness 
that her young friend had paid her the accustomed morning 
visit; the fire was blazing on a clean, comfortable-lookin; 
hearth, and every piece of furniture it contained was arran 
with the most scrupulous care. Her devotions were 
oy ly over when the well-known tap was again heard at 

oor. 

“ Come in, my lassie,” said the widow; and then lowering 
her voice, as the light foot of her friend was heard on the 
threshold, “ God,” she said, “has been ever kind to me; far, 
very far, aboon my best deservings; and oh, may he bless and 
reward her who has done so meikle, meikle for me!” The 
young girl entered and took her seat beside her. 

“You told me, mother,” she said, “that to-morrow is 
Earnest’s birthday. I have been thinking of it all the last 
night, and feel asif my heart were turning into stone. But when 
1 am alone it is always so. There is a cold, death-like weight 
at my — that makes me unhappy; thougy, when I at 
to you, and we speak together, the feelin away, an 
become cheerfu].” - oh . 

“Ah, my bairn,” replied the old woman, “I fear I’m no 
your friend, meikle as llove you. We speak owre, owre often 
o’ the lost, for our foolish hearts find mair pleasure in that 
than in anything else; but ill does it fit us for being alone. 
Weel do I ken your feeling,—a stone deadness o’ the heart,—a 
feeling there are no words to express, but that seems as it were 
insensibility itself turning into pain; and I ken, too, my lassie, 
that it is nursed by the very means ye tak to flee from it. Ye 
maun learn to think mair o’ the living, and less 0’ the dead. 
Little, little does it matter how a puir worn-out creature like 
me passes the few broken days o’ life that remains to her; 
but ye are young, my Helen, an’ the world is a’ before you; 
and _ maun just try an’ live for it.” 

‘“ To-morrow,” rejoined Helen, “is Earnest’s birthday. Is 
it no strange that, when our minds make picture o’ the dead, 
it is always as they looked best an’ kindest an’ maist life-like ; 
I have been seeing Earnest all night long, as when I saw him 
on his last birthday ; an’ oh, the sharpness o’ the pang, when, 
“Fr now an’ then, the back o’ the picture is turned to me, 
an’ 1 see him as he is,—dust !” 

The widow grasped her young friend by the hand. “He- 
len,” she said, “ you will get better when I am taken from you ; 
but so long as we continue to meet, our thoughts will aye be 
running the one way. I had a strange dream last night, an’ 
must tell it to you. Yousee yon rock to the east, in the mid- 
dle o’ the little bay, that now rises through the back draught 
o’ the sea, like the hull o’ a ship, an’ is now buried in a moun- 
tain o’ foam? I dreamed I was sitting on that rock, in what 
seemed a bonny summer’s morning. The sun was glancin’ on 
the water, an’ | could see the white sand far down at the bot- 
tom, wi’ the reflection o’ the little wavies running o’er it in 
long curls o’ goud. But there was no way o’ leaving the rock, 
for the deep waters were round an’ round me; an’ I saw the 
tide covering one wee bittie after another, till at last the whole 
was covered. An’ yet I had but little fear ; for I remembered 
that baith Earnest an’ William were in the sea afore me; an’ 
I had the feeling that 1 could hae rest nowhere but wi’ them. 
The water at last closed o’er me, an’ I sank frae aff the rock 
to the sand at the bottom. But death seemed to have no power 
gjven him to hurt me; an’I walked as light as ever I hae done 
on a gowany brae, through the green depths o’ the sea. I 
saw the silvery glitter o’ the trout an’ the salmon shining to 
the sun, far, fur aboon me, like white pigeons in the lift; an’ 
around me there were crimson star-fish an’ sea-flowers an’ 
long trailing plants, that waved in the tide like streamers; an’ 
at length I came to a steep rock, wi’ a little cave like a tomb 
in it. ‘Here,’ I said, ‘is the end o’ my journey. William is 
here, an’ Earnest.’ An’, as I looked into the cave, I saw there 
were bones init, an’ I prepared to take my place beside them. 
But, as I stooped to enter, some one called me, an’, on look- 
ing up, there was William. ‘ Lillias, he said, ‘it is not night 
yet, nor is that your bed; you are to sleep not with me, but 
with Earnest. Haste you home, for he is waiting you.’ ‘Oh, 
take me tohim!’ I said; an’ then all at once I found myself 
on the shore, dizzied an’ blinded wi’ the bright sunshine; for 
at the cave there was a darkness like that o’ a simmer’s gloam- 
in’; an’ when 1 looked up for William, it was Earnest that 
stood before me, life-like an’ handsome as ever; an’ you 
were beside him.” 

The day had been gloomy and lowering, and, though there 
was little wind, a tremendous sea, that, as the evening ad- 
vanced, rose higher and higher against the aslypbouting pre- 
cipice, had been rolling ashore since morning. The wind now 
began to blow in long hollow gusts among the cliffs, and the 
rain to patter against the widow’s casement. 

“It will be a storm from the ” she said; “ the scarts an’ 
gulls hae been flying landward sin’ daybreak, an’ I hae never 
seen the ground-swell come home heavier against the rocks. 
‘Wae’s me for the puir sailors!” 

“In the lang stormy nights,” said Helen, “I canna sleep 
for thinking o’ them, though I have no one to bind me tothem 
now. Only look how the sea rages among the rocks, as if it 
were & thing o’ life an’ ! That last wave rose to the 
crane’s nest. An’ look, yonder is a boat rounding the rock wi’ 
only a’e man in it. It dances on the surf asif it were a cork; 
an’ the wee bittie o’ sail, sae black an’ weet, seems scarceiy 


eee ian @ napkin. is it no bearing in for the boat-haven 
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“M old eyes,” replied the widow, “are growing dim, 
an’ Lee erciets akan dink k cheated on 
man. Is it no Eachen Macin‘a o’ Tarbet ?” 

“ Hard-hearted, cruel old man!” exclaimed the maiden; 
what can be takin’ him here? Look how his skiff shoots in 





like an arrow on the long roll o’ the surf! an’ now she is high 
on the beach. How unfeeling it waso’ him to rob you 0’ your 
little property in the very first o’ your grief! Butsee, he isso 
worn out that he can hardly walk over the rough stones. Ah 
me! he is down; wretched old man, I must run to his assist- 
ance. But no; he has risen again. See, he is coming straight 
to the house; an’ now he is at the door.” In a moment after, 


‘Eachen entered the cottage 


“T am perishing, Lilliag” he said, “with cold an’ hunger, 
an’ can gang nae further ; surely ye’ll noshut your door on me 
in a night like this.” 

The poor widow had been taught in a far different school. 
She relinquished to the worn-out fisherman her seat by the 
fire, now hurriedly heaped with fresh fuel, and hastened 
= — before him the simple viands which her cottage af- 

lo’ ‘ 

As the night darkened, the storm increased. The wind 
roared among the rocks like the rattling of a thousand car- 
riages over a paved street; and there were times when, after 
a sudden pause, the blast struck the cot as ifit were a hu 
missile flung against it, and pressed on its roof and walls till 
the very floor rocked, and the rafters strained and shivered 
like the beams of a stranded vessel. There was a ceaseless 
patter of mingled rain and snow, now lower, now louder; and 
the fearful thunderings of the waves, as they — among the 
pointed crags, were mingled with the hoarse roll of the storm 
along the beach. The old man sat beside the fire, fronting 
the window and her companion, with his head reclined nearly 
as low as his knee, and his hands covering his face. There 
was no attempt at conversation. He seemed to shudder 
every time the blast yelled along the roof; and, asa fiercer 
gust burst open the door, there was a half-muttered ejacula- 
lion, 

“ Heaven itsel’ hae mercy on them! for what can man do 
in a night like this?” 

“It is black as pitch,” exclaimed Helen, who had risen to 
draw the bolt ; “an’ the drift flies sae thick, that it feele 
to the hand like a solid snaw wreath. An’ oh, how it 
lightens!” 

“ Heaven itsel’ hae mercy on them!” again ejagulated the 
old man. “My two boys,” said he, —o the widow, 
“are at the far Frith ; an’ how can an open boat live in anight 
like this?” 

There seemed something magical in the communication, — 
something that awakened all the sympathies of the poor be- 
reaved woman ; and she felt she could forgive him every un- 
kindness. 

“Wae’s me!” she exclaimed; “it was in such a night as 
this, an’ scarcely sae wild, that my Earnest perished.” 

The old man groaned and wrung his hands. 

In one of the pauses of the hurricane there was a gun heard 
from the sea, and shortly after a second. “Some puir vessel 
in distress,” said the widow; “but, alas! where can syiccour 
come frae in sae terrible a night? There is help only in Ane. 
Wae’s me! would we no better light up a blaze on the floor, 
an’, dearest Helen, draw off the cover frae the window? My 
puir Earnest has told me that my light has aften showed him 
his bearing frae the deadly bed o’ Dunskaith. That last gun,” 
—for a third was now heard booming over the mingled roar 
of the sea and the wind—“ that last gun cam’ frae the very 
rock-edge. Wae’s me, wae’s me! maun they perish, an’ sae 
near!” Helen hastily lighted a bundle of more fir, that threw 
up its red sputtering blaze half way to the roof, and, dropping 
the covering, continued to wave it opposite the window. Guns 
were still heard at measured intervals, but apparently from a 
safer offing ; and at last, as it sounded faintly against the wind, 
cage evidently from the interior of the bay. 

he has escaped,” said the old man. “It’s a feeble hand 
that canna do good when the heart is willing. But what has 
mine been doin’ a’ life lang?” He looked at the window, and 
shuddered. 

Towards morning the wind fell, and the moon, in her last 
quarter, rose red and glaring out of the Frith, lighting the 
melancholy roll of the waves, that still rose like mountains, 
and the broad white belt of surf that skirted the shores. The 
old fisherman left the cottage, and sauntered along the beach. 
It was heaped with huge wreaths of kelp and tangle, uprooted 
by the storm ; and in the hollow of the rocky bay lay the scat- 
tered fragments of a boat. Eachen stooped to pick up a piece 
of the wreck, in the fearful expectation of finding some known 
mark by which to recognize it, when the lighy fell full on the 
swollen face of a co that seemed staring at him from out 
a wreath of weed. It was that of his eldest son. The body 
of the younger, fearfully gashed and mangled by the rocks, 
_ few yards further to the east. 

he morning was as pleasant as the night had been bois- 
terous; and except that the distant hills were covered with 
snow, and that a swell continued to roll in from the sea, there 
remained scarce any trace of the recent tempest. Every hol- 
low of the neighbouring hill had its little runnel, formed by 
the rains of the previous night, that now splashed and glist- 
ened to the sun. The bushes round the cottage were well- 
nigh divested of their leaves; but their red berries, hips and 
haws, and the juicy fruit of the honey-suckle, gleamed cheer- 
fully to the light; and a warm steam of vapour, like that of a 
May morning, rose from the roof and thelittle mossy platform 
in front. But the scene seemed to have something more than 
merely its beauty to recommend it to a young man, drawn ap- 
parently to the spot, with many others, by the fate of the two 
unfortunate fishermen, and who now stood gazing on the 
rocks and the hills and the cottage, as a lover on the features 
of his mistress. The bodies had been carried to an old store- 
house, which may still be seen a short mile to the west; and 
the crowds that, during the early part of the morning, had 
been perambulating the beach, gazing at the wreck, and dis- 
cussing the various probabilities of the accident, had gradually 
dispersed. But this solitary individual, whom no one knew, 
remained behind. He was a tall and swarthy, though very 
handsome man, of about ap tite with a slight scar on 
his left cheek. His dress, which was plain and neat, was dis- 
tinguished from that of the common sea-man by three narrow 
stripes of gold-lace on the upper part of one of the sleeves. 
He had twice stepped towards the co oor, and twice 
drawn back, as if influenced by some unaccountable feeling,— 
timidity, perhaps, or bashfulness; and yet the bearing of the 
man gave little indication of either. But at length, as if he 
had gathered heart, he raised the latch and went in. 

The widow, who had had many visitors that morning, 
seemed to be scarcely aware of his entrance. She was sitting 
on a low seat beside the fire, her face covered with her hands ; 
while the tremulous rocking motion of her body showed that 
she was still brooding over the distresses of the previous night, 
Her companion, who had thrown herself across the bed 
was fast asleep. The stranger seated himself beside the fire, 
which seemed dying amid its ashes; and, turning sedulously 
from the light of the window, laid his hand gently on the 
widow’s shoulder. She , and looked up. 

“I have strange news for you,” he said. “ You have a | 
mourned for your husband and your son; but, though the ol: 


. 


man has been dead for years, your son Earnest is still alive, 
and is now in the harbour of Cromarty. He is lieutenant 
of the vessel whose guns you must have heard during the 
night.” 


he poor woman seemed to have lost all power of 


reply. 

- t am a friend of Earnest’s,” continued the stranger, “ and 
have come to prepare you for meeting with him. It is now 
five years since his father and he were blown off to sea by a 
strong gale from the land. They drove before it for four days, 
when they were picked up by an armed vessel then cruising 
in the North Sea, and which soon after sailed for the coast of 
Spanish America. The poor oldman sank under the fatigues 
he had undergone; though Earnest, better able, from his 
youth, to endure hardship, was little affected bythem. He 
a us on our Spanish expedition; indeed, he had 
no choice, for we touched at no British port after meeting 
with him; and, through good fortune, and what his compa- 
nions call merit, he has risen to be the second man aboard, 
and has now brought home with him gold enough from the 
Spaniards to make his old mother comfortable. Hesaw your 
light yester-evening, and steered by it to the roadstead, bless- 
ing you all the way. Tell me, for he anxiously wished me to 
inquire of you, whether Helen Henry is yet unmarried.” 


maiden, as she started from the widow’s bed. In a moment 
after, she was locked in his arms. But why dwell on a scene 
which I feel myself unfitted to describe ? 

It was ill betofe evening with old Eachen Macinla. The 
fatigues of the —— day, and the grief and horror of the 
previous night, had prostrated his energies, bodily and mental ; 
and he now lay tossing, in a waste apartment of the store- 
house, in the delirium of a fever. The bodies of his two sons 
occupied the floor below. He muttered unceasingly, in his 
ravings, of William and Earnest Beth. They were standing 
beside him, he said ; and every time he attempted to pray for 
his poor boys and himself the stern old man laid his cold 
swollen hand on his lips. 

“ Why trouble me?” he exclaimed. “ Why stare with your 
white dead eyes on me? Away, old man; the little black 
shells are sticking in your gray hairs; away to your place! 
Was it I who raised the wink on the sea ?—was it 1?—was it 
1? Uh, u!—no—no; you were asleep—you were fast asleep 
—and could not see me cut the swing ; and, besides, it was 
only a piece of rope. Keep away; touch me not; lama 
free man, and will plead for my lite. Please your honour, 1 
did not murder these two men; I only cut the rope that fas- 
tened their beat to the land. Ha! ha! ha! he has ordered 
them away, and they have both left me unskaithed.” At this 
moment Karnest Beth entered the apartment, and approached 
the bed. The miserable old man raised himself on his elbow, 
and, regarding him with a horrid stare, shrieked out, “ Here 
is Earnest Beth, come for me a second time!” and, sinking 
back on the pillow, instantly expired. 








THE PERCIES. 
First Four Hundred Years. 


English family history dates from the Conquest,* two hun- 
dred years later than the appearance of the royal caste of Eu- 
rope, who may be said generally to date from Charlemagne. 
There are afew families who claim a Saxon descent, but scarce- 
ly ene of them has risen to the first rank, and, perhaps, only 
one of them, the reigning house, can show a root in the Hep- 
tarchy beyond all doubt or cavil. Not one even claims to be 
descended from a Roman settler, though the Romans held Eng- 
land four hundred years, and e a civilized state, whose 
history may yet be recovered, and some of whose rulers must 
have retreated with the Britons into the hills. Not one iscer- 
tainly Briton or Dane, the two or three said to be Saxon owe 
a great deal to heralds, and even of early Normans but few 
can be proved to survive. Among the very earliest is the great 
house of Percy, which represents directly, though somewhat 
imperfectly, a man who followed William the tard to the 
conquest and spoil of England, and which has 6 history to 
show of almost unique grandeur. At least, we know of no 
other uncrowned house in Europe which has seven times dri- 
ven back the tide of foreign invasion, and for eight hundred 
years stood in the front of resistance to regal tyranny. 

Who the first Percy was no historian has discovered. The 
Duke of Northumberland very possibly believes that Manfred, 
a Danish pirate, ravaged Neustria in 886, that his son Geoffrey 
accompanied Rollo, and settled amidst the general pillage in 
“Percy,” a village still existing near Villedieu. He may have 
warrant for his belief, which is just as likely as any other of 
the theories invented to account for a family name, only as he 
has first to prove the existence of Rollo, then of his follower, 
and then his relation to one of the miscellaneous scum of Ea- 
rope who followed the Bastard, the inquirer may prefer to be- 
gin with a fact a little less legendary. It is quite certain that 
in 1066, one William de Percy did land in England, it is also 
certain that he was the recognized leader of a number of more 
or less disciplined fighting persons; and it is highly probable 
that this number was considerable, and that he led them well, 
for William the Norman gave nothing for nothing, and Domes- 
day Book shows that he gave Percy much. He received in 
Lincolnstire thirty-two lordship among them ene 
Caborne, and Ludford ; and in Yorkshire eighty-six lordships, 
among which Topcliffe in the North Ridicg and Spofford in 
the West Riding, became the chief seats of the family in those 
parts for many succeeding ages. The King, too, was not his 
only benefactor. The Conqueror’s nephew, Hugh Lupus, the 
grim Karl of Chester, gave him, wherefore we are not told, 
the whole lordship of Whitby, with the large territory adja- 
cent, in the North Riding, and here William de age 8 to 
soothe his conscience, founded anew the Abbey of St. Hilda, 
ravaged, Ae said, by a Danish and Pagan ancestor, in whom 
he, perhaps, believed. Still further to soothe his conscience, 
he is said to have married Emma de Post, of whose lands at 
Semar, near Scarborough, he had taken possession by the 
sword. Legend has it that she was the daughter of Earl Gos- 
patrick—Oospatrick Ais descendants call themselves, and 


* Pedigree is one of the permanent delusions of mankind, though 
the founder of a gre*t race is always its greatest and a Tp oer 
and there seems no Jacie reason why some fam should 
not be very much older, why, for instance, the Roman consular 
houses should have died out so completely. As a matter of fact, 
however, the tide which submerged the one washed out the 
record, and the modern patriciat starts from 800. The oldest prove- 
able succession is that of the Ranas of Oodeypore, who have 
reigned in one 3,000 years; but it is kept up by adoption. 
The man who died about 1036, as the last Prince of the Captivity, 
had possibiy a pedigree stretching Goce oh bee . He was the 
Ghncendens of a easily wits, in the e of ‘tian, was ac- 
cepted by all Jews and by the Emperor as descended from David, 
Hamed family” it may have’ been, that would bea fedligres 
hammed’s >» it ve 
traceable name by name to Adam. There is no other instance 








we know of a even possibly older than Rome. 





“It is Earnest! it is Earnest himself!” exclaimed the: 
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think themselves Scots of high degree—the t Saxon Earl 
of Northumberland, and that it was Lord William who saved 
ois father-in-law after the last Saxon rising. 

Be that as it may, Lord William, nicknamed Percy Alsger- 
nons, #.¢., Percy of the Whiskers, undoubtedly was a real per- 
sonage, who was great enough to coerce the hardfisted Con- 
queror into liberality, who founded a great Yorkshire family, 
rebuilt the Abbey of St. Hilda, acquired a reputation which 
made his subjects willing to repeat stories of his Saxon rights 
and Saxon clemency, and died a crusader with Robert Cur- 
those in the Holy Land in 1096. He was the true Founder— 
the strong man who built himself a house and stamped his 
name on the soil; and were the Duke his descendant in the 
male as he is in the female line, his pedigree would be out- 
shone in England by that of the Sovereign alone. As it is, 
those who believe in rapid change as the law of modern af- 
fairs, will do well to remember that a “ Percy” in 1863 holds 
lands in Yorkshire, in right of descent from a Percy who an- 
nexed them eight hundred years ago. The founder's son was 
Lord Alan, of whom we know little save that he married Em- 
ma Gaunt, grand-daughter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, and 
had seven legitimate sons, and one bastard, mother unknown. 
The eldest son, William, on that principle of inheritance by 
indivisible military tenure, which we now confound with the 
totally different Mosaic regulation of primogeniture, took all 
the properties, staked them by adopting Stephen’s side—ie., 
the side of aristocratic against rega'! power—and performed 
the first of the endless services of his house by repelling a 
Scotch invasion in the terrible battle of the Standard, a duty 
which for four hundred years was never again absent from the 
thoughts or plans of the Percy. In that battle the bastard 
brother—very likely leading the Saxon Cospatricks, driven 
out by his grandfather—fought on the Scottish side. By his 
wife, Alice de Tonbridge, Lord William had several sons, who 
all died before him,—it is a specialty of this family, as we shall 
see, to kill off collaterals —and two daughters, Maud and 
Agnes, the former of whom died without issue, while the latter 
carried the vast Percy estates into the House of Lovain. Here, 
then, in 1168, in the reign of Henry IL, after a hundred and 
two years of splendour, ended the first male line of the Per- 
cies. Sea rovers or French adventurers, they had at all events 
done their part on earth. They belonged, it is true, as Mr. 
Disraeli says, to the “ limited class which had then a mono- 
poly of action,” but the family which in a century invades a 

eat country successfully, carves out therefrom a mighty 
ordship, so conciliates the conquered that its legends all bear 
trace of an effort to justify submission, fights a crusade, saves 
its adopted country from invasion, and so graves its name in- 
to the popular heart that all successors are compelled to adopt 
it, and leaves such a tradition, that after a lapse of seven hun- 
dred years the name is of itself a patent of nobility, cannot be 
classed even by Liberals with the fainéant eaters of beeves. 

The new Percies were greater in the way of pedigree than 
those whom they superseded. Josceline de Lovain, who 
married the heiress, was a younger son of Godfrey with the 
Beard, Duke of Nether-Lorraine and Count of Brabant and 
Louvain, who claimed descent trom the pagan chiefs of Hai- 
nault, and from the only line which might tempt a thinker 
w wish for a pedigree—that of Charlemagne. Josceline’s 
sister Adelise had been second wife of Henry L, and brought 
over her brother to marry the Percy under condition of ac- 
cepting either her-name or her arms. He chose the former, 
which was popular, substituting only his own arms for those 
borne, and perhaps invented, Lord William the founder. 
(From the eldest brother of Josceline are descended the Electors 





of Hesse-Cassel and the mother of the Princess of Wales.) 
Queen Adelise had obtained a grant of the honour and castle | 
of Arundel, in Sussex, from Henry L, and after his death she | 
and her second husband, William de Albeney, appointed Jos- | 
celine castellan of Arundel, and granted him the honour of 
Petworth, in Sussex, which grant was contirmed by Henry 
1L, while still Duke of Normandy, and was the title of the | 
Percies to the Great Sussex possessions they beld for so many 
years. He had four sons, the eldest of whom seems to have 
been a nonentity, for the sway of the house passed to the 
youngest, Richard, one of the kingliest human beings in his- 
wry. He claimed and obtained—by a quaint compromise be- 
tween the Norman idea of succession to eldest male, and the 
Saxon and Oriental idea of succession to eldest eficient male 
—the great Whitby meaty for life, and while he lived was 
virtual head of the Percies. He deserved his position, for he 
calmly staked it and his head in resistance to John Lackland, 
was a leader among the framers of the organization which ex- 
torted the Great Charter, and was one of the Five-and-twenty 
appointed armed guardians of that great pact—a pact, by the 
way, which anybody who takes the trouble to read it instead 
of chattering about it, will see was a popular as well asa 
baronial scheme. His attack on the Pope's Legate earned 
him an excommunication, then as now irrefragable proof of 
nobility, then as now despised among strong Englishmen, and 
when the Barons, in despair of the Plantagenets, resolved 
on the policy which, in 1688, their descendants carried out, 
and brought over Prince Louis, the Percy reduced all York- 
shure to obedience. He died in 1244, and the estates reverted 
to his nephew, William, who ought to have had them on the 
Norman theory before, and who had acquired through his 
second wife the tract in Durham now known as Dalton-Percy, 
which descended to his younger son. Lord William, how- 
ever, survived his great uncle but one year, and dying, his son 
Henry de Percy d a less creditable and not very in- 
intelligible career, He seems to have been at heart a Whig, 
and stood up for the Great Charter; but King Henry lil 
clutched his lands, and to save them he acted first ageinst the 
barons, and afterwards as mediator between the King and 
Simon de Montfort. His son, also Henry, however, redeemed 
the family honour, was knighted by Edward I. before Ber- 
wick, fought at Dunbar, was appointed governor of Galloway 
and Ayr, was invested with a vague authority or Lord Lieu- 
tenancy over Westmoreland and Cumberland, and fortified his 
principal seats, Spofford and Lekingfield in Yorkshire, and 
Petworth in Sussex. 

It is from him, too, that the family dates as « Northum- 
brian house. Oa November 19, 1309, Anthony Beck, “ proud” 
Bishop “of Durham, granted and sold to Lord Henry the 
Barony of Alnwick in Northumberland, and from that day 
forward the family have been known as the Percies of Alnwick, 
and aescribed as a@ house whose root is in Northumberland. 
He resisted Gaveston in the popular interest, and on the min- 
ion’s fall received his office of Warden of all Forests north of 
the Trent. He died in 1815, leaving his wife Eleanor (a Fitz- 
alan) ian of the estates, and a son, H , who at seven- 
teen o a grant of all the estates in Northumberland 
belonging ,to Dunbar, Earl of March, then in rebellion, and 
at twenty-one was acknowledged chief of his house. Like his 
father he detested the corrupt rule of the favourites, was one 
of Prince Edward's firmest supporters, and received from Ed- 
ward III. on the throne the title of Lord of the Marches and 
the castle and barony of Warkworth, with other magnificent 








According to the ethics of that day—perhaps, also of 


ours, or why Napoleon ?—he earned them well, devoting his 
life to Edward’s grand but premature idea of an united island. 
He fought and won at Halidon Hill, for which victory Edward 
Baliol gave him Annandale and Moffatdale, then held by Ran- 
dolph, Earl of Murray, and commenced that struggle of gen- 
erations with the Douglas, around which ballad and legend 
have thrown such aromance. His greatest exploit, however, 
was his command Nevill’s Cross, in Durham, where, in 
1346, he crushed thé great army with which David Bruce, 
oer ae by Edward's absence in France, had invaded Eng- 
land. Next year we find him raising an army to the assis- 
tance of Edward Baliol, and in the next transporting it to 
the aid of the Black Prince. He died in 1352, a soldier and a 
statesman of the first rank, who had twice beaten back a for- 
midable invasion, thrice raised an army at his own charge, 
once risked his splendid position to rid England of foreign 
minions, and always been among the most trusted councillors 
of the wisest and most encceniadl Plantagenet. 

His successor, still Heury de Percy, third Henry of Alnwick, 
by a daughter of Lord Clifford—great old Cumberland race, 
whose territory is now ruled from Lowther Castle—had a 
comparatively quiet life. He only fought at Crecy, pass- 
ed his life “regulating” the Border, ée., hanging marau- 
ders and besieging obstreperous chieftans, and made a semi- 
royal alliance, marrying the Lady Mary Plantagenet, grand- 
daughter of Edward of Lancaster, second son of Henry III. 
His royal connexion was well supported by his truly regal es- 
tate, being possessed at his death, in the counties of York and 
Northumberland, of the manors of Lekingfield, Clethorp, Setil, 
Gigleswick, Nafferton, Chatton, Wharram-Percy, Walton, 
parcel of the manor of Spofford, Scarboteill in Craven Top- 
cliffe, Semar, Tadcester, and Pokelington, in Yorkshire; of 
the manor and castle of Alnwick, with the appurtenances, in 
the county of Northumberland, as also of the manor of Rok, 
the castle and manor of Warkworth, the towns of Berling, 
Acklington, Routhbirg, East Wetton, Threpston, Snitter, 
Over-Botilston, Teggisden, the manors of Corbrigge, New- 
burne, Thrastertor, with the hamlets of Botlaw, Walbotill, 
and the fishing in the river Tyne; and of the inheritance of 
Joan, his wife, the manor of Toft-juxta-Witham, in Lincoln- 
shire; as also part of the manor of Old Bokeham, and hun- 
dred of Shropham (parcel of the barony ot Tatshull) in Nor- 
folk, and the manor of Cratefield, in Suffolk. 

The two sons of this third Lord Percy, of Alnwick, played 
most important parts in the reigns of Edward IIL., Richard [L., 
and Henry 1V.,and both obtained the rank of Earl, Henry 
Percy, the elder, becoming (July 16, 1377) first Earl of North- 
umberland, and Thomas Percy, the younger, Earl of Wor- 
cester. These are the Percies whom Shakspeare has men- 
tioned in his historical plays of Richard II. and Henry IV., 
and the former of them is the father of Harry Hotspur, first 
knight of that age. Henry (the fourth Lord Percy of Aln- 
wick) was one of the few nobles whose power, aided by John 
of Gaunt, shielded Wycliff, and so fostered the germs of the 
Reformation. He quarreiled, however, with Lancaster, and 
the Scots seizing Berwick, was adjudged by Parliament to for- 
feiture of all his estates—an early instance of that tremen- 
dous system of forfeiture which, during the wars of the Roses, 
prostrated almost all barons. The King, however, refused to 
confirm the sentence, and in 1398 Lord Henry, who had reco- 
vered his influence, was one of the Twelve appointed to 
control Richard li. The King did not forgive this measure, 
and on the recovery of his power next year he sentenced the 
earl to perpetual banishment, and so produced the well-known 
revolution of the Three Henries—Henry de Percy, Henry of 
Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster (and kinsman of the Percy), 
and Henry Hotspur, the Percies’ heir apparent. The con- 
spiracy ended in the deposition and death of Richard, Hard- 
ing, the Percy’s servant, says against his master’s will. That 
seems doubtfal, and, at all events, he accepted from the suc- 
cessful Henry the LV. a gift of the Isle of Man, and was made 
Lord High Constable of England, Constable of the Castles 
of Chester, Conway, Flint, and Carnarvon, General War- 
den of the West Marches, and Governor of Carlisle. The 
Border warfare continued, and in 1388 Hotspur fought Otter- 
bourne, better known to ballad-loving mankind as Chevy 
Chase, in which James, Earl of Douglas, was killed, and Hot- 
spur and his brother Ralph—whose portrait not having been 
painted by Shakespeare seems comparatively indistinct—were 
taken prisoners. The ransom enabled Lord John Montgo- 
mery to build a castle, but the Percys scarcely felt the blow, 
and on 14th September, 1402, they, with an army’ raised by 
themselves, fought the terrible battle of Homildon against 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas, and 12,000 men. It was the un- 
luckiest achievement in the whole family record. 

Henry, who, like every Plantagenet, understood kingcraft, 
and did not wish to divide his realm, rewarded the magnifi- 
cent service by a grant of a great section of the Douglas es- 
tates in Scotland—a process like giving Lord Clyde, for ex- 
ample, a lawsuit instead of a pension, and demanded all the 
prisoners. The Percy blood took fire at an act as distinctly 
unjust as a seizure of all prize-money would be now, and, re- 
leasing the Douglas, Percy declared for the Earl of March, 
head of the Clarence branch of the Plantagenets. The King, 
however, was no mean soldier; he had an army just levied 
for Wales, and in the battle of Shrewsbury he overthrew the 
Eari, killed Hotspur, resumed his grant of the Isle of Man— 
which he gave to Sir John Stanley, whose descendant now 
heads Her Majesty’s Opposition—and tried hard to impoverish 
him by a fine. He was baffled, however, by an incident, per- 
haps more creditable to the Percies than any in their history. 
Whether from his brillign: personal character, the romantic 
popular feeling for his son, or the recollection of Homildon, 
all England rose in protest against serious harm to the Earl. 
The Peers acquitted him of treason, and the Commons passed 
a formal vote of thanks to the King for remitting his fine on 
the mighty Peer. He could not, however, cease from hating 
him, and the proud old neble, unable to bear the slights to 
which he was exposed, again rebelled, fled first to Scotland, 
then to Owen Glendower—whence some of Shakespeure’s 
finest scenes—then to France, and, re-entering his estates from 
Scotland, was, on 29th February, 1408, killed on’Bramham 
Moor. His head was set on a pole on London Bridge. Spof- 
ford was given to Rokeby, the Sheriff of Yorkshire, who had 
defeated him, and the rest of his vast estates to the King’s 
son, John, Duke of Bedford. His brother, the Earl of Wor- 
cester, taken prisoner at Shrewsbury, was shortly after be- 
headed, and the house of Percy seemed—specially to John of 
Bedford—utterly swept from the land. Only one lad remained, 
a son of Harry Hotspur, and he had been placed by his father 
in. Edinburgh, and grew up the favourite page and companion 
of King James. The house had lasted tnree hundred and 
forty-two years, during which it had risen to unquestioned 
pre-eminence in England, and-had led a dozen armies to vic- 
tory, besides providing a permanent race of Commanders-in- 
Chief against the Scots, who, unlike most hereditary officials, 
really fulfilled their task. Whenever Scotland invaded Eng- 
land, it had first to conquer not a conglomeration of powerless 
individuals, but the great social and military organism called 





the House of Percy, to crumble a boulder instead of merely 
passing over the sand. That is the use of a noble, and the 
reason why Liberals can still justify the laws which keep 
among us powers round which lesser strengths can accrete. 





A DERBY DAY AMONG THE ARABS. 


Ever since the French have had leisure for such things, and 
especially since the campaign in the Crimea, where the va- 
lue of the Arab as a cavalry horse was so abundantly proved, 
the Government has given a good deal of attention to horse- 
breeding and horse-flesh generally, in Algeria. It has esta- 
blished haras or breeding studs in several parts of the col- 
ony; and a considerable number of francs is spent annually 
in buying up animals of good points and pedigree for sires. 
Besides this, races, under the patronage of, and for prizes of- 
fered by, the Government, are frequently got up throughout 
the three provinces. One of the first things that catches the 
eye of the traveller, as he enters any of the more important 
towns, isa large poster relating to certain “courses” which 
either have taken place or are to take place somewhere in the 
neighbourheod, under the direction of the “ commandant su- 
périeur,” or some other distinguished official: and it was 
through one of these affiches that we first got the information, 
subsequently confirmed by the scarcity of beds, that it was 
“ race week” in Constantina. 

My companion wasa French tourist—a rare bird in Algeria, 
though common enough on the Rhine. Our acquaintance had 
sprung up in Marseilles harbour, and gathered strength from 
the discovery that there was a community cf no-purpose be- 
tween us—that we alone of all on board had no particular ob- 
ject except the indulgence of vagabondism in going to Alge- 
ria. It languished a little in the Gulf of Lyons; for “rolling 
seas” divide people on board the same ship as effectually as if 
they rolled between continents; and there are moments when 
even a Boswell would not give a farthing for the sentiments 
of his Revered Friend on any subject whatever, and probably 
would rather not see him at dinner. But on smoother waters 
and under the ripening southern sun it rallied, and bore fruit 
in the form of a travelling league, which was to continue in 
force till the end of our stay at Constantina. 

There are, it would seem, certain things inseparable from 
horse-racing, let the country, climate, or circumstance be what 
they may. Mr. Oliphant found a Derby Day at Lucknow very 
like one at Epsom, as far as the road was concerned ; and here 
at Constantina we found that coolness of reception which 
every one must have experienced who has had the misfortune 
of paying a visit to Doncaster or Chester during race time. As 
our vehicle rumbled up the market-place in the grey of the 
morning, the waiters, it is true, sauntered out from the hotels 
in the neighbourhood ; but it was from force of habit, or be- 
cause they had nothing else to do at that early hour, not with 
an eye to business. They were full, they said; and they took 
that contented and philosophic view of the wants of their fel- 
low-creatures which repletion always produces. We wanted 
board and lodging, sleep and refreshment; and tl@y wished 
we might get them. That was about all they were prepared 
to do for us. And yet on this very spot, about a year before 
(only it was not then race week), I had been fought over as 
though I were the body of Patroclus, by rival hotel retainers. 
On that occasion victory remained with the representative of 
the Hotel des Colonies, in quence of a statement made © 
by him that the Hotel de l’Orient was haunted by a breed of 
bug which especially affected houses of Moorish architecture ; 
a fact in natural history which [now mentioned to my com- 
panion as worth insertion in any notes he might be taking in 
his quality of inquiring tourist. The allusion was well-timed, 
for, being overheard, it elicited the remark that apparently 
monsieur had been here before. But yes, certainly, monsieur 
had been here not quite a year before. This altered the com- 
plexion of affairs immediately. From being a mere casual, I 
became a customer—“ a gent as used the house,” as our Saxon 
tongue, with noble simplicity phrases it; and my friend shone 
in a reflected light as a customer in futuro. To such a hotel 
is never full. Be it race week or election time, somehow it 
always turns out that No. 24 is going away to-day; or thatthe 
party that has engaged 13 is not coming till the day after to- 
morrow; and, through some discovery of the sort, we got 
rooms and breakfast. 

For the rest, the effects of the races on Constantina were of 
an indigenous character. The cafés in the Grand Place, usually 
altogether in the occupation of the French army, were now 
crowded by the “country part” of Algeria. Tbere were pros- 
perous cilids, from the immediate neighbourhood, men of pro- 
perty, perhaps even house property in this same city of Con- 
stantina, and in town to kill two birds with one stone, to en- 
joy themselves and see about their rents. There were well- 
to-do Arabs from the south, in the finest and whitest of bour- 
nouses, evidently the owners of large flocks and many camels, 
and vast hoards of wheat and barley, cunningly buried in 
many a hole among the southern sand-hills. Fine old Arab 
gentlemen these, all of the olden time, yet not so bigoted that 
imported manners were wholly odious in their sight. In some 
instances they even joined in a friendly game of billiards or 
glass of absinthe with some jolly “dog of a Christian” who 
had made their acquaintance when on duty among the tribes ; 
for, although the Prophet has strictly forbidden the drawing 
of lots for portions of camel’s flesh, he has said nothing about 
billiards ; and though he foresaw that his Mogrebbin followers 
were to be subjected to the temptation of absinthe, doubtless 
he considered its nauseousness a sufficient safeguard At any 
rate, there is nothing in the Koran to forbid an orthodox Mus- 
sulman from occasionally indulging in the beverage. 

Some of the groups thus formed would have made interest- 
ing subjects for the philosopher or the painter. Here at one 

lance you have the o!d world and the new; the picturesque 
Pash and the practical Present; the moveless, trustful, “ re- 
signed”* East, and the restless, self-reliant, self-believing West. 
On one side of the mock-marble café table you have wiry, com- 
pact Europe, with shaven cheek and bristling moustache, well 
girthed and tightly buttoned, ready for action at a moment’s 
notice ; efficient, but not poetical to look at. On the other sits 
Asia, seemingly on three chairs—for his robe, of a fashion 
which dates further back than chairs, is too much for one—a 
stately sight, everything about him easy, flowing, and uncon- 
strained, from his voluminous white drapery and long grizzled 
beard, even to the gutturals of his language, which roll from 
his mouth like the bubblings of a nargileh, while the best at- 
tempt of Europe opposite only produces asound like a terrier’s 
bark, Behind, perhaps, is young Asia, a handsome boy—as 
the young Arab of gentle blood generally is—fair-skinned, 


* “ Who will be averse to the religion of Abraham hut he whose 











mind is infatuated ? When his Lord said unto him, Resign thy- 
self unto me; he d, I have resigned myself unto the Lord 
of all creatures, ueathed this religion to his 


aA beq 
children ; and Jacob did the same, saying, My children, verily God 
hath chosen this religion for you, therefore die not unless ye also 
be resigned.” —‘* Reaigued.” “ Moslemaina,”’ in the singular, ““Mos- 





lem.”’—Sale’s Koran, chap. ii. 
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are reasons, geographical,partly commercial, why certain 
kinds of omtre chiefly in the sotropolis. The trade from 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany naturally does so on 
account of the proximity of those countries to the Thames. 
The trade from India and China does so because it isan ex- 
pansion of the old East India Company’s trade, which was 
wholly centered in London. On the other hand, the Ameri- 

















































































the cg sa A claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
eastern ts of British Columbia, It was probable it would 
be under the Government of Canada, as it was separated by 
British Columbia by a mountain chain. But whatever form 
of government was to be adopted there would be best decided 
when the settlement took place. To discuss it in the mean 
time would probably be premature. 


ht to interfere on behalf-of Poland under the Treaty of 

; we have not renounced the right of making that 
interference extend to the use of the sword ; but for the pre- 
sent we have only to deliberate with France and Austria upon 
the Russian reply. Such, then, is “the situation”—such the 
extent to which the Government takes the House of Commons 























































FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT; AMERICA. 


merica July 23. 
sent miserable war) is mostly needed in the county of which} The subject of the foreign Enlistments act was introduced 
Liverpool is the chief port ; and because the chief articles sold | by Mr. Cospgn, who referred to the proceedings of the Ala- 
to America, such as metals, hardware, machinery, and earthen- | bama, Florida, and Virginia, all built in British ports for the 
ware, are obtained or fabricated nearer to Liverpool than to | Confederate service. He said it was well known that two iron- 
London. _In reference to the trade with the Australian colo-| clad ships were now being built at Liverpool for the same 
nies, too, Liverpool beats London, as measured by the relative P ; and he believed if they were allowed to leave 

ulation of the two places. ‘ngland? the result would be a declaration of war on the part 

ly, it is wonderful where the commodities all go to, and/of the American government. American shipping had 
how we to from London that portion which | almost become valueless:;in consequence of the seizures 
is not wanted for our own use. Ten million pounds of pepper | made by the Confederate cruisers, and he implored the govern- 
every year; why, the very sound of the words makes one| ment to take steps to prevent the departure of these vessels. 
sneeze! Three million quarters of corn, and a million hun-| He was informed that the American government took note of 
dred-weights of meal and flour, entered the Thames alone in| the value of every vessel captured, and debited it to her Ma- 
= age a than a — ne a ten pre of = jesty’s government. He was further informed that the Ame- 
and 0 . Two every day, or uts, enter the | rican Minister had made a formal cl in- 
Thames from India and China, alone laden with the riches of i i aie epee: Segeua to Se 
the East; and these vessels are of considerable capacity, for 

average 700 tons burden each. 

f we were to go through the foreign trade of the port of 
London at any length, the reader would become almost be- 
wildered at the amazing magnitude of the items. Of the 
exports, it is worthy of notice that no less than ten or eleven 
millions are in the forms of clothing and the materials for 
clothing. Only think of one million sterling for “boots and 
shoes,” another million for “millinery and haberdashery,” 
and a million and a half for “apparel and slops”—all from 
one port in one year! Then, reverting to imports, it is curi- 
ous to think of whole ship loads of Dutch eels coming to Lon- 
don, in cargoes of twenty thousand pounds of eels each ; of 
oxen, fattened expressly for the London market in those very 
Schleswig-Holstein provinces about which there is always 
such a pother ; of the Ostend butter and Ostend rabbits, which 
are sure to find a market in spite of our own home supply, 
and which are shipped almost exclusively to London; and of 
the two million empty oyster-shells once brought over to Lon- 
don in one ship, for the sake of the beautiful iridescent lining 
which constitutes the mother-of-pearl for making handles, 
fans, buttons, boxes, and trinkets of various kinds. But if 
one fact more instructive than another is observable in this 
vast trade of the port of London, perhaps it is this—that 
whatever commodity is brought over, in whatever ship, from 
whatever places, and by whatever persons, it is sure to find a 
market: we may beat down the price, if the demand is lan- 
guid, but we never think of saying: “We don’t want any.” 
—Chambers, 


Granted that the declaration of our sympathy is of little 
worth—need we repent us of having given that little? Grant- 
ed that “the six points” pro by us, and substantially 
accepted by Russia, form but a feeble constitution for Poland,— 
need we be ashamed of its device and suggestion? Granted 
that we have blundered in our diplomacy, needlessly limit- 
ing our right of remonstrance by the Treaty of 1815—is it too 
late to correct the blunder? at apy rate we must con- 
fess—Parliament, in dispersing without the adoption of any 
resolution on the subject, but after repeated declarations of 
British feeling, limits the action of the Government to the 
use of pacific influence ; reserving to itself the weapon which, 
once unsheathed, may cut to pieces not only the treaties of 
1815 but the political map of Europe.—Morning Star, July 21. 





THE RUSSIAN REPLY. 


claim was repudiated by her % ernm: We trust Earl Russell is satisfied with his diplomatic suc- 
disputed clans of this MY al ep mee am, Oe _< cess. The result of his labour of months, of a combination 
might — : a a ae of Ysa nmin pe > cateamaiiten 
. Lamp, referring more icularly to the case of the| #24 peaceful speeches in the Lords, of a formal ap 
Alabama, said eve thing had —_ dens in broad daylight. | the faith of treaties, and a still more formal repudiation of 
He taunted Mr. Cobden with pursuing a course which, while | the means by which treaties are supposed to be ult \ frit 
it would enable his friends in the North to get all they wanted, | forced, has been to elicit from Russia a despatch fall of a 
it would pet astop in England to a legitimate branch of in- | C#!m and polished disdain. So loud has been the talk of the 
dustry. He accused the Americans of having built ships of| “clemency” of the Czar, so carefully has excitement been 
war for Russia during the Crimean war, and with raising re- | C00led by rumours of conciliatory counsels at St. Petersburg, 
cruits in Ireland since the outbreak of the present conflict. that the public scarcely yet understands the import of the re- 
Lord Patwerston defended the course which the govern-|P!y- Frou end to end there is not in it one trace of concili- 
ment had taken, and said he could see no distinction in prin- ation, or compromise, or moderation, or fear, nothing but 
ciple between selling arms to the Federals and selling ships to | S°Vereign pride—a determination to refuse all concession, 
the Confederates. fle appealed to the principle laid down on | Which is only the more immutable because it can permit itself 
the subject by the Americans themselves. It was, of course, | Oflicially to appear to discuss. Even that discussion, however, 
true that England had a municipal law bearing on the ques- | 248 its ully-defined limit. If the Powers should begin 
tion, but the government had carried out that law to the best | ‘#lking of promises made by Alexander 1—promises which 
of their ability; and that law, which they saw no reason to | Prince Gortschakoff defines as a “ passing inclination of the 
alter to suit the emergencies of a foreign power, they would | £mperor which he did not accomplish”—and ask anything 
continue to enforce, as far as it was possible for them to do so.|2%% confined to Congress-Poland, discussion is at an end. 
én “ This question,” says the Foreign Minister of Russia, “ must 
be excluded, even in an interchange of ideas made within the 
—s = treaties of 1815,” though — treaties bess = 
‘ toriously drawn up by the light of the Emperor’s avow e- 
ment: “ ; 
7 . ore definitely, in 
“Mr. CopDEN was prevented on a point of form from read- oy to Pec pony Myre Fe of f tonal on 
ing a letter from Gideon Welles ix Parliament. The letter is, every allusion to portions of the Russian Sasies to which no 
y+ ere see ae in —. It is dated the 19th of special stipulation of any international Act applies.” 
pril last, lressed to es Sumner, and refersto Mr.| "It is Congress-Poland alone of which Russia will even speak; 
Laird’s statement in Parliament that his firm had been | and let us see what she concedes to the demand on Coagress- 
approached in 1861 by the agents of the Union government| Poland. Simply this, that if Poland submits at discretion, 
relative to building war vessels for the North. Mr. Welles as- | the Czar will accept her submission. The armistice is blank- 
serts that neither directly nor indirectly was any application ly rejected. “Desirable as it may be speedily to place a term 
made by his authority to Mr. Laird’s, or any other foreign | ¢5 the effusion of blood, this object can only be attained by 
shipbuilders, for the construction of vessels for the American | the insurgents throwing down their arms and surrendering 
ap. Advances were made to him, however, on be-| themselves to the clemency of the Emperor.” Negotiations 
alf of numerous English and other foreign shipbuilders; but| are to terminate before they can begin, and the Poles, whose 
he declined in every instance any — to build, or d whole case is that by treaty they are not subjects of Russia, 
cure to be built, vessels for the eral navy abroad. T.| are to acknowledge subjection, and then see what interpreta- 
Laird asserts that he is prepared to maintain the truth of his | tion the Czar places on treaty rights they will have themselves 
former statement, and offers to place the proof in Lord Pal- | surrendered. Till then not only is “armistice” impossible, 
merston'’s hands. but “His Majesty owes it to his faithful army, which strug- 
A still later telegram from Cape Race says: gles for the maintenance of order, to the peaceful me | of 
“Mr. Lamp publishes sn anonymous correspondence be- _ Poles, = wel radon pee separ ® —? 
tween his firm and some persons in Washington and New | Russia, on whom they im pein sacrifices, ol 
York to show that propositions were pulante 1861 with | getic measures to terminate them.” Mouravieff, as the Siécle 
the Navy Department, at Washington, for his firm to con-| has said, is the avowed as well as the intended reply to de- 
struct vessels for the Federal navy. There is nothing, how-|mrands for conciliation. Even when “energetic measures 
ever, to show by what authority the anonymous individuals | have produced a peace or a desert, Russia does not intend to 
used the name of the Secretary of the Navy.” place the constitution of Poland under any European 





A QUESTION OF VERACITY. 
A summary of proceedings contains the following state- 





Kkutperial Parlianent. 


THE MILITARY DEFENCE OF CANADA. 


House of Lords, July 20. 

Lord Lyvepen asked the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies whether any or what steps have been taken to raise a 
militia in C; a since the date of the last despatch to 
Viscount Monck, dated the 30th December, 1862. It ap- 
peared to be the conviction of the Canadian people that a 
war with Canada would be a war with England on ev 
shore and every sea, and that being the case, he believed it 
was futile to suppose that the Canadians would take any 
efficient steps for their own defence. He thought her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should, before Parliament separated, 
make some statement of what had been done on this im- 
portant subject. 

Earl GRANVILLE regretted he could not give a very satis- 
factory answer to his noble friend, with respect to what had 
been done by Canada for its own defence. It was impossible 
for this country to defend Canada, unless efficiently supported 
by the colony itself. 


— +. - — rantee. “If the anenn in emaeyed a. 2 Ns -~ 

er Emperor’s gracious designs, which “ have ly been de- 

PETITION FOR A CANAL IN CANADA. A DEBATE ON POLAND. creed” are “ sufficient for the pacification of the country a 

The Duke of ARGYLE presented a petition from Sheffield,| The Polish debate has at } come off. For more than | conference would be without object,” if not, “ there would re- 
asking that the government would give facilities for establish- 


six hours last night the House of Commons listened to speeches 
of laborious ability and melancholy interest upon the mourn- 
ful theme of the Polish struggle for national independence. A 
third of the time was occupied by Mr. Horsman with 4 dis- 
sertation of the highest rhetorical excellence and the lowest 
ape value. It was a speech that defies epitome and that 
8 incapable of adequate illustration. It was ostensibly direct- 
ed to the support of a resolution declaring that as the arrange- 
ments of the Treaty of Vienna have failed to secure the good 
government of Poland and the peace of Europe, it is worse 
than useless to replace Poland under the force of those 
arrangements. But in reality it was a declamation in fayour 
of war on behalf of Poland. A declamation—not an argu- 
ment. For it contained not even the pretence of a calcula- 
tion of the balance of one and losses to humanity—to Po- 
land in particular, and to Europe in general—that would 
accrue from such a war. Neither did it attempt to show the 
existence of a moral obligation superior to a calculation of 
utility requiring us to enter on a second Russian war within 
ten years. It abounded in denunciations of political crimes 
and in exhortations to the uisition of glory. But it laid 
down no rule of duty or of prudence to guide us in the indul- 
— of our own sympathies and the immolation of our sacri- 
ces. And, so far from encouraging the hope of effectual 
intervention at a reasonable cosi of blood and t , the 
orator tries to infect us with his own excited apprehensions , 
of the success of French ambition. Listening to Mr. Hors-| lishment of order,” . ¢., the absence of active protest against 
man, with a sincere desire to understand our national duty | the kidnapping of all the youth of Poland, “is an indispensable 
and policy with regard to Poland—how best that unhappy | condition, which may precede any serious application of the 
country can be served and its gallant people helped without | measures destined for the aecenge ew of thé kin ” And, 
creating new evils in Euro we are compelled to confess to| by a final touch of that irony which is the humour of evil 
a total disappointment. The declaration he proposes to the | hi Russia requests the Powers who have intervened to 
House of Commons is at worst a useless truism; but the ela-| aid her efforts towards that end by bidding the Poles despair. 
1 | borate and intensely inflammatory oration by which it is intro-| ‘Clear and categorical ae on the part of the Powers 
duced warns us to beware of the danger that lurks in ardent dispel Polish illusions, and to thwart cal- 
generalities. culations which tend to prolong the disorder and excivement 
To impress the House with a sense of this danger was the | of public o nm.” Poland, in short, is to be reduced to 
a heed ng Io arong “a of sting u nd Cear will consider wae his ohne a beige bagel wr 
cutory 3} a symptom of som: unsoun: partners in the lon wha! 
in our political system that 


man who throws all the energy may ly make to the Poles. That 
of his intellect and heart into the most trivial question of 8 di action—of 


sult a direct interference of Foreign Powers in the most inti- 
mate details of the Administration—an interference that no 
t power could accept. 

©The poaference, therefore, on Poland is refused ; but Prince 
Gortschakoff will not appear to close the door finally on every 
mode of discussion. ith an adroitness which it is hard for 
simple men to distinguish from impudence, he declares that 
general principles alone can concern the parties who signed 
the treaties of Vienna, that “ ad opines it is not a question of 
these general principles but of administrative details and ulte- 
rior arrangements,” and that these latter have always been 
settled between “the Courts of Russia, Austria, and ia, 
among which the traditions of history, a permanent contact, 
and an immediate ae anne created a strict solidarité.” 
The appeal of the rob! man not to be murdered is to be 
discussed by a tribunal composed of the robbers! Nay, even 
that is ly the truth, for the police are bidden to stand aside 
till the robbers have settled the expediency of such “ details” 
as the mode of murder to be adopted. Even the thieves must 
not, however, be consulted too soon. There are thieves and 
thieves—thieves who are troubled with remorse, and thieves 
who have in their hearts a fear lest retribution should arrive 
at last, and it is dangerous to wake up those lurking senti- 
mentalities. Russia prefers to complete the murder first, and 

fine the discussion to the texture of the victim’s shoud. 
“In any case,” proceeds Prince Gortschakoff, “ the re-estab- 


ing a ship canal from Lake Erie (Huron? Hd. Ald.) tothe Ot- 


tawa river, for the purpose of conve: grain through Canada 
instead of the United States. ving . 


TELEGRAPH TO BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


House of Commons. 

Mr, Wyp asked the Under of State for the Colo- 
nies if H. M. Government had signified their intention to 
make grants of land to the extent of 1,000,000 acres in por- 
tions of the Crown a See by a — tele- 

phic line between and British Columbia ; if the 
nen had determined ip what district of the territories 
of British North America the grant of 1,000,000 acres was to 
be made; and if the le to be settled upon the lands so 
granted were to be subject to the Government of the province 
of Canada, or to the Governors of the Colony of the British 
Columbia. 

Mr. C. Forrescuk said the best answer he could give would 
be to refer the hon. gentleman to two sentences from the pa- 
pers on this subject which had been laid on the table. He 
would find on page 13, in reference to the telegraph, the 
following :— 

“In case the route shall run through Crown land not with- 
in the limits of Canada or British Columbia, nor within the 
territory claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, the com- 
pany shall be entitled to demand Crown grants to the extent 
of five square miles for every mile of telegraph line within 
such Crown land. Such ts shall be demandable as soon 
as the telegraph communication shall be completed across 
such Crown land, and the blocks ted shall be adjacent to 
the tel ph line, and shall be adjacent to the telegraph line, 
and as near as may be five miles square, and 
alternate on each side of the line with blocks of similar 


size 
yet mayo which shall remain in possession of the Crown.” 
, the Duke of Newcastle said : 


“ His Grace apprehends that the Crown land contemplated 
in Article 3 is the territory lying between the eastern 

of British Columbia and the territory purporting to be granted 
to the Hudson’s Bay Com: by their charter. His Grace 
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is the net result of Earl plomatic a 

"s nance appears to exert himself on such great topics as the | request to an sutocrat to grant a free constitution, backed by 

undertake in of this article of the agreement to peat at Tekiey at the independence of Poland only to] a promise that if he does not grant it England in no case 

to the expense of settling any questions of uted | conceal his real ughts, Very weary, almost it | resort to measures of compulsion or war. Was ever failure 
Ccustney, bet only to grant land to which the Crown tlejis | was to watch the wanderings of Mr, Gladstone’s slow and pape a yt ng paper veg more 

LP measured round and round the question raised by | moderation ? this be a conciliatory what would 

The district to which the question of the hon. gentleman re-| Mr. Horsman. When he reached at something like a| Earl Russell. define as the probable tone of a hostile one? 
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expend a little stationery for the sake of 
reply at once without necessity by a 

The rebuff is the more h 

Son ns eerenanse of les between a conser- 

i on power. his demand upon 

to hs valid cna tes eoectinn acknowledged b by Prince Gortscha- 

therefore involves a humili- 


time, or to 
of war? 
because it does not arise 


restrained which 
= ye was modified only by 


reply to Count Rech has not been published, but 
it is known to have deepened hostilit oe yas 
tent ahah wong Fy and Vienna, and 
France differs from that received in England only in this—it 
is a little more curt in phrase, and it for the second time 
affirms that Paris is a focus of am ag hy yg of the 


form of disorder which it is the Em; ide to restrain. 

Pata’ tion x this assertion, and its ic pene septentee & i: 
one of those soufilets which 

strive to avoid. Paris is France and —* N age 


there will not be wanting men to say in the Palais Royal, if 
not in the Tuileries, that the rebuff which to Englan isa 
national humiliation, is to France that and also a personal 
outrage. England is only reprimanded, but France, France 
of all powers on earth, is asked to receive with humility a 
covert Russian taunt.—Spectator, July 25. 


————_ > 


Roap To QuEesEc SHoRTENED.—The Hon. A. T. Galt, of 
Canada, Walter Shanly and other gentlemen, members of 
the Provincial Parliament, recently met the Boston Board of 
Trade relative to the construction of a railroad from the pre- 
sent terminus of the Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers Rail- 
road, and the Canada line, to the Grand Trunk Railway. The 
Massawippi Valley Railroad Company was incorporated b 
act of Canadian Parliament, June 9th, som. se Bead will 
be only about twenty-eight miles in length ill supply 
the connecting link between the Grand 
important roads which diverge from White ~ a ath, and 
terminate in Boston and New York, and will shorten the dis- 
tance from New York to Quebec about one hundred and thirty 
mien, and is an important link, long needed. 
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The World in Europe; War or Peace? 

Liverpool mails to the 25th ult. inclusive, and telegrams 
from Queenstown, vid Cape Race, of four days later date, have 
come to hand. The engrossing topic of the moment is the 
relative position of Russia and of the three powers that have 
undertaken to interpose, so far diplomatically alone, between 
herself and her revolted subjects. Contrary to the first 
rumours current, the several replies of Prince Gortschakoff, 
though written with consummate skill, are not even concilia- 
tory in tone, while they render it certain that the pen is ut- 
terly useless in pleading the cause of Poland. The corres- 
pondence being summed up and commented upon elsewhere, 
in a long extract from a London paper, it were needless to 
recapitulate its heads. Elsewhere also may be found some 
judicious remarks on a long debate in the House of Com- 
mons on this same prolific source of disquietude; and it may 
be added that the subject was again brought up, in both 
Houses of Parliament, on the evening of the 24th ult. No 
specially new light was thrown upon it by prolonged and 
animated discussion ; but it is worth while to notice that two 
of the best-informed men in Europe, namely, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe and Mr. Kinglake, expressed their belief that the 
Austrian Government is sincere in its adhesion to the policy 
of France and England. If this be so—and the best guaran- 
tee is found in the political interest of Austria, which leads her 
to struggle boldly against Prussian dominance amid the Ger- 
manic States—it is an immense point gained in the event of a 
new Russian war. With Sweden probably acting on her 
North-Western frontier, Austria on her South-Eastern, France 
materially aiding the insurgents whilst threatening Berlin, and 
England co-operating with a fleet in the Baltic, the chances of 
warfare would be indeed against the Czar. 

On the other hand, it is plain that both the rulers and the 
people of Great Britain are reluctant to draw the sword. 
Parties to the Treaty which brought about the present 
fearful oppression, they were bound to raise a voice of 
protest and remonstrance ; but the obligation cannot in fair- 
ness be held to bind them to extremest measures. They 
have moreover no Rhenish frontier to extend, no need 
to stimulate or satisfy an unwholesome craving for 
military fame; they have, in short, nosuch motives for hostile 
action, as may be supposed to influence the government and 
the people of France. With these therefore—that is to say 
with Louis Napoleon, rests almost exclusively the momentous 
decision ; and it has been proved a hundred times that to antici- 
pate any decision from that quarter is simply waste of words, 


The Emperor has learned by the experience of past years that 
it lies within his power to convulse or calm the public mind 
of Europe ; but at the same time he is sagacious enough to 
have laid to heart that he is not the arbiter of events. Having 
undertaken to carry out an audacious and most difficult 


ma scheme in the Western Hemisphere, he may well shrink from 


embarking alone, or with lukewarm allies, in a war that must 


‘assume gigantic proportions. What course therefore he will 


>| Pursue, we do not pretend to guess. It would not however 
surprise us, under all the circumstances, if there should be a 
still sharper correspondence between the three combined Cabi- 
nets and the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, followed by a suspen- 
to|sion of diplomatic intercourse. Notwithstanding what is 
termed the warlike tone of the press and the uneasiness of the 
stock-markets abroad, we cannot say that our ears are on the 
alert for the firing of that first cannon, which is to inaugurate 
a general war in Europe. 

Parliament was prorogued by commission on the 28th ult., 
at least a week earlier than usual. The text of the Royal 
Speech is not received; but we are already informed that the 
ministerial determination to adhere to the policy of non-inter- 
vention in American affairs is once more made apparent. 
These words have been telegraphed, as containing a direct 
allusion thereto: “ Civil war continues in America. Itinflicts 
much evil, not only on the contending parties, but on other 
nations. We see, however, no reason to depart from our 
strict neutrality.” The opening truisms might have been 
spared: the concluding declaration was alone essential. 





Mr. Cobden not Complimentary. 

Mr. Cobden’s idea of neutrality is exactly on a par with 
that of Mr. Roebuck or Mr. Lindsay. He is less vituperative, 
it is true; but he is equally one-sided, and as stout an advo- 
cate of one belligerent as either of those worthies can be of the 
other. All Mr. Cobden’s antecedents—to say nothing of his 
personal interests in Northern investments—account for his 
predilection ; and it is his own care how far the avowal of 
it is compatible with the Queen’s proclamation, to which he 
is fond of alluding. He is an honest man, doubtless; and 
there is reason why North American journalism should take 
him under its wing. Still, we would suggest that some of his 
many friends here counsel him not to affront those who so 
highly esteem him. A late speech, that he made in the House 
of Commons, contaired a very glaring, though of course unin- 
tentional insult to the United States. As for the debate itself, 
during which occurred this chance variation from the hon- 
ourable gentleman’s habitual eulogiums, it was such a mere 
repetition of what has been said twenty times heretofore, that 
we only take space, in another column, for the briefest possi- 
ble summary of it. 

Mr. Cobden, we say, affronted this country herein. He an- 
nounced, and not for the first time, that a register of mari- 
time losses inflicted upon the Union, by Confederate cruisers 
built in England, was kept at Washington, and was thence 
transmitted to the British government, which naturally de- 
clined to acknowledge the claim. Now observe Mr. Cobden’s 
point : “ some day,” says he, “ when the demand could be made 
most inconveniently for the Government, the result would 
probably be humiliation or war.” Fie, Mr. Cobden! How can 
you accuse your bright exemplar of designing to keep back a 
claim until we are in trouble, and then of “ inconveniently” 
pressing it? A course so mean should not have been imputed 
to those whom you perpetually hold up to British eyes, as the 
noblest of statesmen and the fairest of all men in their inter- 
national dealings! We trust you spoke thoughtlessly. It were 
not well for you to accuse the Great Republic of such pitiful 
policy ! 

When, in allusion to two iron-clad “ rams,” said to be on the 
stocks at Liverpool and intended for the Confederate service, 
Mr. Cobden spoke of their “ preying on American commerce,” 
he simply made a mistake. “Rams” and “ iron-clads” are not 
wanted for such a purpose; their prey is not the hant 


own t’s sake, it is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Welles ed to apply at those establishments on the Clyde 
and the Mersey, which have turned out so many masterpieces 
of marine architecture. 


The War. 

No military operations of magnitude claim attention in this 
week’s summary; and even from Charleston, where alone 
they are pressed and pressing, the accounts are more than a 
week old. On the 3ist ult., General Gilmore was said to have 
erected heavy batteries within 250 yards of Fort Wagner. The 
bombardment had been occasional, but at times heavy. The de- 
fence was equally spirited.—The tone of the Southern journals 
is still desponding, and alarm is felt lest both Charleston and 
Mobile should be taken.—Brashear City, in the State of Missis- 
sippi, has again fallen into the hands of the Federals.—There 
has been some heavy skirmishing in Virginia; but the ar- 
mies of Meade and Lee do not come into actual collision. 
Both are probably in need of rest and recruiting ; each has 
learned to hold the other in respect. ; 

President Lincoln has squately met the grave threats of 
the South to hang Northern white officers in black regiments, 
and sell the negroes themselves, who may,be taken prisoners 
during the war. It is announced by Proclamation that simi- 
lar retaliatory measures will be adopted in regard to Confe- 
derate officers, and that, for every negro thus sold in the 
South, a white Southern prisoner will be kept at hard labour 
until the former be released. 

Possibly the excessive heat of the weather causes the war 
to languish. Perhaps the manifest lack of vigour is owing 
to the dullness of volunteering, and to impediments that pre- 
vent the practical realization of a Draft on a large scale. 
Here it has not been recommenced; in some few places in 
Ohio and Iowa there has been rioting and trouble. On the 
other hand, in numerous large cities and in many rural dis- 
tricts, the formalities have been fulfilled not quietly alone, 
but amid outward demonstrations of popular approval. Yet 
what has been the result? Considerable sums of money have 
been paid to the Naticnal Treasury ; but no large amount of 
bone and sinew finds its way into the ranks of decimated reg- 
ments. Many of the elect pay the commutation-tax, $300; 
many enter as substitutes, or receive instalments of pay, and 
then take the earliest opportunity of retiring, undischarged, 
from the service. The Draft, as a device for filling vacancies, 
the ranks, clearly does not work well. 

Hereupon, a stale trick is tried again. Demi-semi-officially 
from Washington comes acry of impending war with Eng- 
land, meant to favour a close intimacy between the Irisn com- 
munity and the recruiting sergeant. The scheme is plausibly 
traced to Mr. Seward; and is one indeed that tallies with his 
unstatesmanlike system of expedients. We are glad to see 
that the notion is generally ridiculed. England, we need hardly 
repeat, is determinedly averse to anysuch madness; and 
even Mr. Seward can see that if English private dock-yards, 
illicitly employed, cau work such ill to American commerce, 
matters would not be mended by the whole resources of the 
Kingdom being openly enlisted against it. But 
we decline to treat the rumour as based on solid 
grounds for apprehension. When these Washing- 
ton wiseacres tell us that their government is 
going to be terribly in earnest, but, in thesame breath, that 
“it is hardly anticipated that any serious trouble will grow 
out of the decisive stand at last taken by the government,” we 
confess that our alarm is not excessive. We doubt even 
whether Paddy will walk into the little trap so cunningly 
baited for him. 

But whatever the truth regarding this paltry dodge, it is 
grateful to chronicle that the cause of order and obedience to 
law is vindicated just now in this city. The trials of u score 
or so of participators and leaders in the riots are in pro- 
gress, and judging by the rigour of the sentence—ten years 





man. A touchy American naval officer would resent this 
other imputation—that U. 8. ships-of-war would be imperilled 
by the threatened novelties. But Mr.Cobden was not in hap- 
py vein, that night. He had the maladroitness to suggest that 
ships, as an export, ought to be more rigidly classed in the list 
of contraband than even gunpowder, because the latter was 
used for mining and blasting purposes! This is almost equal 
to the plea of Zachary Macaulay, father of the late historian 
Lord and a shrewd specimen of the philanthropic trader. He 
made monies largely by sending out guns and powder to the 
slave-hunting native princes on the Western coast of Africa; 
and, when asked if this practice was not inconsistent with his 
anti-slave-trade professions, replied that these exports of his 
firm were devoted to firing salutes! As to warlike ships, it is 
possible to conceive that they may be made to carry merchan- 
dise ; and Mr. Laird, in the same discussion, stated that he 
could at very trifling cost fit any merchant-ship whatever for 
the heaviest imaginable armament. Mr. Laird also reiterated 
a story, often cited by us when American neutrality in the 
Russian war is boasted. It was that of the suspected steamer 
despatched from this port to Petropaulofski, screened and 
aided by the officials in her out-going, and absolutely pro- 
tected from search by a U. 8. ship-of-war at Rio. 

The reader may have observed that the question ‘of Mr. 
Welles’s alleged application to certain English ship-building 
firms, at the commencement of the war, has been again brought 
forward. The Secretary of the American Navy is emphatic 
in his denial. Bound to believe him, and falling back on the 
alternative that some unauthorized agent must have taken the 





Secretary’s name in vain, we have only to remark that, for his 





impr already passed on some of the convicted 
offenders, a wholesome example will be made. Re- 
corder Hoffman is almost as much complimented for his 
legal action in the matter, as the Police were for their activity 
and courage during the fearful period of disorder. By the 
way, the curious in such matters are advised to study the 
claims brought against the city, for damages said to have been 
then sustained. If the sufferers, for the most part, recover a 
fourth part of what they demand, the riots will have been a 
blessing for them. 

Thursday was set apart as a Day of Thanksgiving for the 
recent Northern victories; which means a general holiday. 
As such it was generally observed ; and the clergy moreover 
found occasion for fanning the sanguinary excitewent of the 
hour. How they preach war to the knife, and the effect of 
war itself upon the amenities of life, were well exemplified the 
other day, when a grand dinner was given to a Mafor-General 
at Delmonico’s, at which the leading guests were Ministers of 


the Gospel! 
How Does An Empire Crumble? 

There is a mousing philosoph igning himself“A Veteran 
Observer,” and dating from “ The Beeches’ ’—who is permitted 
to disport himself, not unfrequently, and in prominent type, 
in the columns of our neighbour the Times. The old gentle- 
man discourses of the war and things in general, with a flow 
of words and the assumption of infallibility, that are often 
found in the pulpit, as natural to men who are not wont to 
have their opinions brought to the test of sharp and sudden 
controversy. On a hot day, recubans perhaps, like the hermit 
himself, sub tegmine fagi, you may have worse reading than 
his lectures. If they. don’t convince, they can’t harm you; 
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and at least there is an even chance of their lulling you to 
sleep. 

But half-a-dozen words, in a communication on Monday last 
touching “The Mexican Events and Their Future,” really 
gave us a new sensation. We are used to seeing our country 
swept daily out of existence by a morning ranter; and our 
withers are unwrung when the wit of an evening journal, 
edited by a poet, culminates in apostrophizing Great Britain 
as “Bull.” In this instance however, there was something 
so startling, yet withal so quietly assumed—just as though 
the assertion were an admitted axiom—that we turned the brief 
sentence o’er and o’er again in our thoughts, and finally 
determined to ask explanation at headquarters. And these 
were the fatal words, brought in without circumlocution, 
dropped without comment, and considered in fact so much a 
matter of course, that they formed only part of a sentence : 
“The proud Empire of England is crumbling.” Think of 
such handwriting, on such a wall, being employed only as 
superfluous ornamentation—one’s native land sunk into ruins, 
simply to round a period ! 

Know then, O “ Veteran Observer,” that this may be sport 
to you, but it is death to us. Tell us therefore something de- 
finite about this “crumbling.” Is the process speedy? Will 
there be any pieces left? Is your information sure? Where 
are the signs of decay? We search wildly for them, in our 
recollections of father-land; in vain we read the records of to- 
day. We are puzzled; enlighten us. You may be right; 
but where, we say again, is your proof? It can’t be in our 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand uniformed Volunteers, 
good marksmen all, gotten together in time of peace ! It can’t 
be in our surplus revenue of two millions sterling, or in 
the conversion of our East India possessions, from a mael- 
strom of expenditure, into a self-supporting domain! It can’t 
be in our increase of population! It can’t be in the unbound- 
ed production of gold in our Colonies! It can’t be in our 
iron-clad ships-of-war! It can’t be in our facilities for build- 
ing and equipping unrivalled fleets of swiftest merchant- 
steamers! It can’t be in our extended commerce, 
or in the comparative ease with which the loss of our great 
manufacturing staple has been borne! It can’t be in our rail- 
roads and telegraphs! It can’t be in English engineering en- 
terprises, commenced or contemplated in every quarter of the 
the globe! It can’t be in the fact that we have solved the 
problem of the North-Western Passage, and discovered the 
sources of the Nile! It can’t be in the universal grief, with 
which England mourned when the “ Prince of all the land” 
was stricken to death! It can’t be in the universal love, with 
which all England looks up to the Sovereign Lady, who 
reigns absolutely but does not rule! It can’t be in this—that 
while enjoying many biessings, we are conscious of many im- 
perfections in our political and social systems, and are striving 
quietly and earnestly to amend them! It cannot be in this, or 
that! Where, then, is it? You are bound, O ancient one, to 
make good your assertion ; you would do well to trace also 
the causes that have brought about this “crumbling of the 
proud Empire of England.” 





The “ Peterhoff ;’ the New Pirate “ Eagle.” 

Judge Betts is the Jeffreys of the Prize Court; and to be 
arraigned before him is tantamount to condemnation of ship 
and cargo. So it has proved in the famous case of the Peter- 
hoff and other vessels bound to Metamoras under merely suspi- 
cious circumstances, of which, not the accused, but the accuser, 
had the benefit. This conviction will largely interest the pub- 
lic at home—that small part of it especially which was carry- 
ing on the risky business of trade with belligerents through 
neutral blinds. The matter will be moved up to a higher 
court; and will finally, we doubt not, receive government atten- 
tion, if such be required. But we don’t think the sky will 
drop, because the first decision is in favour of the captors. Any 
one of our countrymen, who feels personally hurt and seriously 
indignant, sbould ask himself whether he honestly believes, or 
not, that the Peterhoff’s cargo was meant for the Confederates, 
The rest belongs to the lawyers. 

Manifold are the abuses to which war gives rise; here is 
another outrage. The New York merchant-steamer Zagle, 
bound hence to Havana, saw on the 24th ult. a large steamer 
chasing a small one. The latter was likely to escape ; but the 
cruel Hagle, being swift and in a favourable position, swooped 
down upon the little craft, cut her off, fired a gun at her, and 
held her, until the U. S. gun-boat came up and claimed her as a 
blockade-running prize. Put in fewer words, an American 
merchant-ship attacked an English merchant-ship and caused 
her loss. This is neither more nor less than piracy. There 
will be reclamation of course. We hope in the meantime that 
the Hagle and the U. 8. gun-boat will squabble over their divi- 
sion of the spoil. 


The Bermudians Hauled Overithe Coals. 

The course of neutrality—like that of love—never runs 
smooth ; and North and South now rival each other in abusing 
Great Britain, which tries to walk the delicate and difficult 
path. .The latest offence to the Union appears to have been 
given at Bermuda, where the C.S. steamer Florida has actually 
exchanged salutes with the Fort, and has been permitted to 
replenish her coal-bunks from private supplies. Hence has 
arisen a fresh how! of indignation, wherein abound the terms 
“ perfidious Albion,” “ rebels,” “ pirates,” and “ violated neu- 
trality.” The coaling offence also is held to be most rank and 
unpardonable, because at this same Island, eighteen months 
since, the U. 8. gun-boat Flambeau was refused a similar pri- 
vilege. Deprecating the tendency of the day to international 
irritation, we propose to explain these terrible doings; and 





pray our angry neighbours to “ mark now, how plain a tale 
shall set you down.” 

The saluting business may be easily disposed-of. The Con- 
federacy is acknowledged as a belligerent power ; and its armed 
and commissioned ships are therefore to all intents and pur- 
poses men-of-war. When a man-of-war comes into a foreign 
port, and salutes the local garrison or guardship, there is no 
choice about the matter—the courtesy must be acknowledged 
in the uaual way. This is what occurred with the Florida at 
St. George’s, Bermuda. ; ; 

Now about the supply of fuel. It was somewhat difficult, 
at the opening of the war, to decide how far coal was, or was 
not, contraband. Finally, it was settled that a belligerent 
armed steamer should not be at liderty to replenish her stock, 
more than once in three months. When the Florida was al- 
lowed to purchase coal and take it on board, she had never 
previously been at Bermuda; when the Flambeau was refused 
permission, she was in the habit of popping into and out of 
the port at extremely brief intervals, being in fact employed 
in blockading one of her Majesty’s Colonies. 

And so this “much ado” has been “about nothing.” We 
leave to the Bermudians themselves their own vindication 
from the charge of ingratitude, because they are making hay 
while the sun shines. It must be allowed that our New-York 
epicures consume large quantities of green peas and early po- 
tatoes from the Island; but it is none the less true that our 
New York market-men and middle-men profit by each transac- 
tion. It is hard to deduce with nicety any moral obligation, 
from business dealings between customers and purchasers. 


Geography of the Northern Lakes. 

There is no denying that the published Reports of Par- 
liamentary proceedings are, for the most part, models of accu- 
racy. Yet they are not infallible. A low-pitched voice on 
the floor of the House, or lack of interest in the Reporter’s 
gallery, sometimes causes strange mistakes. When, therefore, 
the English papers register that, on a certain day, the Duke 
of Argyle presented a petition from Sheffield, praying the Gov- 
ernment to gragt facilities for establishing a ship canal from 
Lake Erie to the Ottawa river, the chances are ten to one 
that the journals are in error. The Duke, a Cabinet minister, 
is a man of conspicuous intelligence, and not at all likely to 
make such a blunder as is attributed to him with malicious 
pleasantry by a Canadian cotemporary, who makes fun of “a 
Lord’s Geographical Knowledge.” Moreover, his Lordship 
made no speech, and must consequently have read off from the 
Petition its engrossed title. We are not positively aware of 
the fact, but have no doubt whatever that the canal in ques- 
tion was the long-contemplated one from Lake Huron to the 
Ottawa, wnich was planned to effect a communication from 
Georgian Bay, through the French river and Lake Nippissing, 
with the head waters of Grand or Ottawa. 

But if the Duke of Argyle may be fairly acquitted of ig- 
norance, what shall we say of the sapient Editor of the N. Y. 
Herald, who enumerated on Wednesday last sundry and va- 
rious plans ot European powers for meddling in the ‘affairs of 
this Continent. In the list figures this Erie-Ottawa (not Hu- 
ron-Ottawa) scheme, described as an effort to “ divert trade 
from American channels!” It is the N. Y. Herald, and not 
the Scottish Duke, that oughtto lay out a railway to the Moon. 


The Coming Emperor of the Mexicans. 

The past week has brought no intelligence from the newly- 
founded Empire of the West; neither do we hear from France, 
with any definiteness, what is said or is likely to be done, in 
connection with this sudden change. We should not there- 
fore devote a paragraph to the subject at all, were we not de- 
sirious of withdrawing or modifying an opinion conveyed in 
our article of last Saturday hereon. It was therein held that 
the Archduke Maximilian would not probably accept an 
American throne, which must be propped up by Gallic bayo- 
nets. We no longer lean to that view. On the contrary, we 
have reason to believe that, if the act of Marshal Forey be ap- 
proved and sanctioned by his master, the Austrian Prince will 
be found ready and willing to undertake the onerous charge. 


Mr. Darcy McGee on Colonial Union. 

Mr. McGee has been delivering a very powerful Lecture, in 
the Lower Provinces, on this all important subject. We are 
glad to notice that he had many and influential listeners ; 
for, in comparison with the grand theme of which he treats, the 
separately local questions of the day appear to be small 
indeed when seen from a distance. 

This appeal of Mr. McGee to the patriotism and self-interest 
of our Colonial friends has been generally disseminated 
through the press. We can only record a hope that read- 
ers, who have a copy of it, will preserve it, and ponder over 
it from time to time. If its arguments do not strike you as 
conclusive on one perusal, we counsel trying the effect of a 
second. 








> 


Brama. 
Pr’ythee, see there! behold! look! lo! how say you? .... 
If I stand here, I saw him. 

Professor Pepper must be looked upon in the light of a public 
benefactor. He has been instrumental in providing spiritual sus- 
tenance for the three great cities of the world, and he has lightened 
the burden of the dog days, by giving us something to marvel at 
and to talk about. Tae Guost was, indeed, originally raised by 
Mr. H. Dircks, an English necromancer “ of credit and renown,” 
and—so at least his name would seem to imply—a jagged and 
dangerous person. Once raised, however, it was immediately set 
upon by the redoubtable Pepper, before whom it straightway fled, 
and before whom it is destined continually to fly. Pepper is, in 
fact, a sort of spiritual beadle, at whose authority the boldest of 





phantoms can but move on and keep moving. Just now the 
beadle himself is at Paris, where, accordingly, there is very active 
groaning in spirit. But the ghosts of London and of New York 
neither slumber nor sleep in the meantime. Present or absent, 
Pepper is in the potential mood as to spectres. This fact is illus- 
trated every night, at Wallack’s Theatre. The perturbéd spirits 
are three in number. One of them is Death.himeelf, a grisly 
skeleton holding a white dart, who seems to have recently made 
his escape from the New England Primer : the next is a damsel ali 
in white : the last is a blood-boltered old gentleman. They appear 
separately several times, and simultaneously at last, to form a 
tableau. It would, perhaps, be too much to say that they can 
harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair, etc. ; 
but it is certain that they startle the optical nerves, excite the 
imagination, and baffle analysis. In point of stage effect they are 
magical. They are forms of air, distinct in their own lustre, trans- 
parent to the eye, impalpable to the touch, appearing and disap- 
pearing instantaneously, like corpee lights in a grave-yard. The 
invention is certainly wonderful ; and I think there can be no man- 
ner of doubt that Pepper, had he lived, and stirred up spectres, in 
the enlightened age of Sir Matthew Hale, would have been roasted 
as a wizard. 

The play, in which these ghosts make their appearance, is en- 
titled “ True to the Last.” It is comprised in four acts, and is 
flimsy in substance, and weak in style. The scene of its story is 
the Colony of Virginia; the time is the beginning of the reign of 
George the Third. The story itself is of a kind usual in sensation 
newspapers. A villain murders his uncle, and fixes suspicion of 
the crime upon an innocent man. The latter is thereupon ar- 
rested, tried, convicted, and condemned to death. His wife, true 
to the last, walks with him to the scaffold, where, of course, he 
is saved at the critical moment, by the arrival of the real murderer. 
This person, having been haunted by the ghost of his victim, has 
become almost a maniac. He confesses his crimes, and dies by 
an accidental bullet. To dwell critically upon either the con- 
struction or the language of this drama would be a waste of time: 
it may, however, be properly suggested that liberal and judicious 
blotting would very much improve the same, and make the enter- 
tainment lighter and more agreeable. Few people, I fancy, care 
to listen to long speeches in the evenings of August. Comfort, 
in the present state of the thermometer, is incompatible with 
much moral reflection. The Ghost is the desirable party, both be- 
cause he is remarkable and because he is cool ; and, since the play 
is really nothing more than a frame-work for the spectral picture, 
there would be an obvious propriety in cutting off its superfluous 
portions. It was well received on the night of its first represen- 
tation—last Thursday—partly because of the forcible acting of 
Mrs. H. Watkins, but principally because of the phantoms. These 
latter, which are displayed in the third act, were greeted with 
shouts of applause, and it was with great reluctance that the au- 
dience saw them withdrawn. The subtle influence of Pepper, 
however, will perturb them every night, for some time to come, 
and thus all who wish may study a surprising experiment in na- 
tural science, and speculate to their hearts’ discontent on “the 
bourne from which no traveller returns.” 

A merrier topic of speculation, however, is afforded in the pro- 
bable consequences of this invention. I shall not presume to 
conjecture what astounding moral reforms may be wrought, in 
the bosoms of hardened sinners, by the prospect of bony death 
brandishing his white dart. A long speech by Mr. H. Waikins 
would alone do justice to so grave atheme. But I cannot resist 
the anticipation that there will presently be a mania for the dis- 
embodied drama. It is stated that M. Fechter has already paid 
a thousand pounds for the use of the Ghost, in Shakspeare’s tra- 
gedies, and, doubtless, local tragedians will invest postage cur- 
rency in the same airy enterprize. Hamlet will then, in popular 
esteem, be as nobody alongside of his father’s shade; and Baxquo 
will not only pueh Mgeb-th from his stool, but will actually kick 
him off the stage: Othe'lo will find his occupation gone indeed, 
unless it be arranged that the ghost of the fair Desdemona shall 
turn up in the fifth act: “Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to 
clay” will find himself very much in demand: in short, every 
theatre may in time possess its company of phantoms, and the 
erudite De Walden, and Boucicault the deplorable, may construct 
phantom plays for the edification of a phantom taste. And all 
because of Pepper! Nevertheless, and regardless of consequences, 
I say that our gratitude is due to this seasonable inventor, who 
has thus pungently flavoured the theatrical insipidity of this 
weary summer. But for the ‘‘Stereopticon,’’ the “‘ Forsook,” and 
the “Ghost,” our times had been dry inded. 

“The Forsook,”’ by the way, is given to-night for the last time 
at the Winter Garden, on which ion that lent and emi- 
nent artist, Mr. Mark Smith, takes his Benefit. May the house be 
crowded, 





From turret to foundation stone! 





Invisible, but ever close beside us, walks the great Destroyer. 
Within the very sound of our laughter he lays his hand upon 
hearts that love us, friends whom we love, and thus the places, 
that knew them, know them no more forever! 

Mr. William B. Reynolds, an esteemed member of Mr. Wallack’s 
Theatrical Company, was drowned, while bathing, near Cliffwood, 
N. J., on the first inst. This sad news has been published far and 
wide. Mr. Reynolds ‘vas a native of Philadelphia, and, at the time 
of his death, was forty-six years of age. He had attained a wor- 
thy rank in the theatrical profession ; and he had won, what is bet- 
ter than success in any worldly pursuit, the affectionate friendship 
of all who knew him. His nature was simple ; his heart was kind 
and true. It is not strange that so many loved him.—His remains 
were entombed, on Sunday last, at Forest Hills Cemetery. 

Thus was the drama ended. Not till then, 


od hey of chance and oe the lives of men, 
we pronounce % 
. _ MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 


from San Bvantios, oa aoa last, 4 
nounce that new: from Hong Ko ve an account 0 
a terrible earthquake at. Manilla on the 3d of June, 











ruining 
half the city, and damaging every building in it. Two thou- 
sand lives avg lost. “Trehbishep 
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York, has just received a 
Srchbishép of New. Orleans, 
letter is several months old; 


Nono’s belief that his words will have page 9 
bad Tasurunce Ooinpation spent © loan of 82 


i acieneeee 

py ag on the 19th inst. The 
for Boston, 

Sept. New York. 

paper makes the following sagacious remark: “ Thi 

far’ Meera we entertain for England, and the hereditary 


letter 
and 








enemy.” —————_ 
any aa thing to come out of the Court of Aldermen? Never- 
theless, Mr. Boole, the new Street Inspector, is doing wonders 
in cleaning the city. All honour to him. uthern 
papers mention the death of W. L. Yancey, one of the earliest 
and stoutest of the Secessionists. Mr. J. B. Floyd, an- 





other of them, is also rted seriously ill. The 
Academy has declared that it will not bestow the annual prize 
of 200,000 franes for the greatest literary juction of the 


year, as no work has appeared which could justify the Aca- 
demy in the bestowal of such a mark of distinction. —_——— 
. Ward Beecher, with his accustomed delicacy, has pub- 
licly declared in England that General Hooker’s drunkenness 
caused the loss of the battle of Chancellorsville to the U. 8. 
forces. True or not, it is an ill bird that fouls his own nest. 
miserable “Female Blondin” has perished 





Association 

teract the influence of the Confederacy, and to employ all 
means st the recognition of the Confederate States. 
The French Court went into mourning for a fortnight, 
on occasion of the Duke of Hamilton’s death. His wife was 
a cousin of the Emperor. ish Colonies are unfor- 
tunate. The great earthquake at illa is mentioned above. 
At Hayana, a terrible fire has destroyed warehouses and mer- 
chandize valued at several millions of dollars. A mar- 
is arranged between Viscount Dangan, eldest son of the 
Earl and Countess Cowley, and Miss Gwendoline Williams, 
daughter of Col. T. P. Williams, M.P. Accounts vary. 
in journals state that Garibaldi’s health is almost com- 
pletely restored—_—_—_-——Even in fashion, the wretched de- 
eracy of our age is shown. In former days, the man of 
fashion plumed himself upon his wit, his gallantry, or his ad- 
dress. It remained for our age to produce the species, in 
which a sense of position enables its r to look down 
intellect, energy, and purpose—in fact, upon all the qua- 
lities by whicb men in general have to earn a reputation. 
A new Chain Pier is to be built at Brighton in England. It 
is designe for a promenade and landing-place. It is to be 
constructed of iron, and is to extend 1,000 feet into the sea, 
and to be 30 feet wide. This is 134 feet shorter, but 17 feet 
wider, than the present Chain Pier, which was way con- 
structed in 1823.————Cricket is in the full tide of play. On 
Thursday week, the Second Eleven of our St. George’s Club 
beat the Second of the New York. The match was decided 
in one innings; and the score was 184 against 89. The 
marriage rince Nicholas Petrowich, eldest of the House 
of Oldenburg, has produced a great sensation at St. Petersburg. 
The young protegé of Russiais only 28 years of age, and a Co- 
lonel in a ian regiment of Hussars, He has married an 
obscure young person, which isa high crime in courtly eyes. 
ir Thomas often ben was page ed, ein ag: 

had raised a regiment of joned peasantry, w e 
the Ancient ian He and they were sent on foreign service. 
On his return, he boasted frequently of their bravery, and that 
no other were so forward to face the enemy. “No 
wonder,” said Ned Lysaght, “thanks to your fogging, they 
ashamed rp -——The Hon. Mrs. 























were to show their backs.” 
Norton lately pleaded her own cause, as defendant in the 
Westminster ty Court. A Governess of two of her 


grand-children sued her for salary. Mrs. Norton claimed an 
Offset, as the Governess paid the tradesmen’s bills. The Jury 
gave a verdict for the Governess. The lady moved for a new 
trial. Her nephew, Lord Dufferin, assisted her in Court. 
It has been decided that the City Judge has no right 
to issue writs of habeas corpus. This ay , of 
the game of McCunn, a “ legal functionary,” noted for affording 
facilities of bail to thieves and scoundrels of al! description. 
——_———-Miss Adelaide Phillips, after a successful season of 
opera at Lille and Amiens, is now to return to America. She 
has won a high reputation abroad —————_ neatest con- 
findrum, not yet in print we believe, is as follows: “ Why is 
# the happiest of the vowels?” The answer is: “ Because ¢ is 
in the midst of bliss; ¢ is in hell; and all the others are in 
purgatory.” hamois have been introduced into Nor- 
way from the Tyrol—_————A Boston journalist properly 
remonstrates against the indecency and inappropriateness of 

ing in the newspapers the medical reasons assigned 
cases for exemption from the Draft. 








n all 





The wit deservedly won his bet, who, in a company when | breast 


every one was of his tal: relations, wagered that he 
himelf had a , es Tay feethigh. He had, he said, two 
half-brothers, each measuring six feet. Army As- 





ET a i peeling Canta, Ta 'o 
th roleum 0} suppurating woun e 
tiafie vibes what cold water is -. a wound, in its inflamed 
state, coal oil is to it in its suppurating state.".——————_On 
Monday and Tuesday last, during the excessive heat in this 
city, there were ninety fatal cases of sun-stroke -——————— 
In 1853, there were 2,509 

In 1859, the sales reached § 
United States in labour alone is computed at £29,000,000 ; 
pm ge yr meg oe ya an Ay ual work. 
amount of clothing y manual work.——. 
——The Canadian ial and Thee Beptlinbes place » 
Montreal, on the 15th, 16th, an ip Rar 
single firm pays ne hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
year to the Times for ———-—— English 
travellers have been shocked. A crazy man, shut up ina 
with two attacked 
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them with a | ing order. 
y | "A large 20d infinentlsl deputation of merchants, bankers, 
iD: ion 
of Parliament wai 


of soldiers might be procured here, if the au- 
Provides would but establish Sa different wards of 
the city whence the necessaries of life could be supplied li- 
berally to the families of poor volunteers. He adds that, as a 
landlord, he will give the families of his drafted tenants their 
rent free during the service of the drafted men, and he sug- 
gests that gs parapet ym mrts WT TTT 
company is now en m a survery for a projec- 
canal Dieppe to Paris, with the idea of making 
his has been a favourite project of the 
monarchs from Louis XIV. to Louis Napoleon. 
George Rose, of the binges‘ was | to an individual in 
the lobby of the House of Commons. Sheridan was close to 
him, when a friend ran up and said, “ What’ news to-day— 
anything afloat ?’—“ Nothing, my dear fellow, nothing, ex- 
cept the rumour of a t defalcation in the Treasury— 
mind, sud Rosa /” replied Sheridan, loud enough to be heard 
all round. A serious accident has befallen Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell. While riding home from the Divorce court, 
he was thrown from his horse by the carriage of Lord Ave- 
land, an axletree of which had broken and the horses taken 
fright. He was 2 are! up immediately, and taken first of all 
to St. George’s Hospital, where it was found that his knee-cap 
was fractured. Sir Cresswell will probably be confined to his 
house for some time. ‘We are to have more letters b 
Humboldt. A book of correspondence, between himself 
an aus, is announced for publication. 
The Boston Cowrier says that “an honest man is the noblest 
work of God—but the edition is small.” —A Catholic 
Priest, at Newark, N. J., lately informed his congregation that 
if he should at any time hear of the perpetration, by an Irish- 
man, of any outrage whatever upon any coloured citizen, he 
should immediately seek out and protect, in his own house, 
the person so assailed —————There is only a slight verbal 
distinction between having a tooth drawn by a professional 
surgeon, and having it knocked out by a fall on the pave- 
ment. One is dental, and the other accidental. - 
martine is about to publish an autobiography. He is old 
enough to know better. The world is tired of hearing about 
his private life, and sick of his weak sentimentality ——T here 
is a story in print, to the effect that the remains of Henry 
Clay have been surreptitiously removed from his burial place, 
at Lexington, Kentucky. Can this be true? The First 
National Bank, with a capital stock of $100,000, has been 
established at Georgetown, near Washington. John 
Howard Payne, the actor, and the author of “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” was, in his youth, extremely handsome. The painter 
Haydon introduced a copy of his head into the picture of 
“ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem.” It is stated that a Reply 
to Bishop Colenso, by Rev. Charles Kingsley, is my he 
number of published replies to"the Bishop of Natal is now 
- The Paris Moniteur, hitherto a morning 
urnal, is hereafter to be published in the afternoon. This 
paper was established in 1760. 
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Tue Dirricutty iN JaPan.—Accounts by way of San 
Francisco, to the 24th of June, state that the Japanese Go- 
vernment had paid $400,000 as indemnity for the murder of 
Mr. Richardson, but refused to surrender his murderers, al- 
leging that they were subjects of Prince So 
fused 
































tzama, who re- 
to give them up, and the Japanese Government pre- 
tended that they were not able to take them forcibly. 

The British Admiral proposed to proceed to the Prin- 
cipality of Sotzama and take the murderers. The Ja- 
panese Government declined to accede to this, contending that 
would be essentially making war upon Japan. Nogotiations 
concerning the murderers were still pending. 

The foreign residents of Japan were very apprehensive that 
war was inevitable. 

A of Tuesday from San Francisco says: “The 
American Minister and Consul, with their families, hastily 
left Yeddo, Japan, about the 18th of June, enqechanding as- 
sassination. They first took refuge on the U.S. steamer, 
Wyoming, and subsequently removed to Yokohama.” 





Tue Youne Proxce AN OarsMan.—The Prince and Prin- 
cess on Saturday afternoon drove in a pony phaeton to Clief- 
den, the seat of the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland. Their 
Royal Highnesses were attended by Lieut.-Gen. Knollys, 
Capt. Grey, and the Marchioness of Carmarthen. On return- 
ing through Maidenhead, the Prince engaged a cutter at Mr. 
Bond’s yard, and the royal party returned thence to Windsor 
by water, H. R. H. and Capt. Grey rowing and the Princess 
steering. Their Royal Highnesses landed at Albert Bridge, 
in the Home Park, where the carriages were in waiting to 
convey them to Frogmore.— Windsor Report, July 20. 





Ciericat View or Uses or THE Necro.—The Abolition- 
ist clergy is notoriously philanthropical. One of them, the 
Rev. Horace James, a Massachusetts man, recently made the 
following remarks, at a public meeting near Boston : 

“ Remember that every black soldier who is put into the 
field may intercept the bullet that would otherwise pierce the 

a white man. How can any individual, with one 
of human feeling, look coldly on an experiment, the 
ject of which is to save the lives  becath Vom 2 ones 

A tt talhi 


making the distance rowed something over three hundred 
miles. Notwithstanding bad weather and fogs, they made the 
journey in twelve days, rowing from Camden to Bangor, fifty 
miles, the last day. 

The above item has been going the usual round. We have 
much pleasure in copying it. 


Sa | fee ene The — Duke has “= 
regularly recei parcels of newspa| 

secret journals of the Insurrectionary Govanmant How the 
latter papers ever got into the parcels no amount of search 
was able to explain. Once on opening his usual budget of 
papers from abroad, and finding as usual the revolutionary 
prints in the folds of the other papers, he exclaimed that he 
should like to see the members of this mysterious National 
Government, A few days after, as the stor ‘Foe. he received 
in the parcel a note in which it was stated. t his wish had 
been heard of and had been gratified. He would herewith re- 
ceive a Photograph of all the members of the Polish Govern- 
ment. The | point remarkable about this photograph was 
that it presented a view of the arch-conspirators taken from 
behind !—Letter from Breslau. 








Irish EMIGRATION TO THE Untrep States.—The total 


emigration of natives of Ireland within the first six months 


of 1863—that is, up to 30th of June—was greater by near! 
one-half than the total emigration for the entire year 1861, 
and by a third than the entire year 1862. There have left Ire- 
land this year already 68,136 persons, whereas in 1862 onl 
49,680 left up to the last day of December; in 1861, 36,232, 
and in 1860, 60,835. The destination of the emigrant 
for 1868 is set down as the United States in by far the greater 
proportion. 56,554 individuals have left for that country, and 
the rest principally for Australia. The emigration of for 
the United Staves last year being only 33,521 in all, and for 
1861, 28,209, the latter figure may be taken as the normal emi- 
my no exceptional demand for “ labourers” in the United 
tates being in operation in 1861. It would therefore appear 
that since January last natives of Ireland have been leaving 
for the States at the rate of nearly ten thousand a mon. 


>—— 


Obituary. 


In London, H. T. Crompton, -, late of the 99th and 68rd 
Regts.—At Bath, Major G. Duncan Drummond, formerly of H.M.’s 
95th Regt. (Rifle B: e), and Barrack Master at Manchester.— 
At Foo-Chow-Foo, China, Comm. Grenville M. Temple, R.N., late 
of H.M.8. Staunch.—At Meerut, F. O. Barker, Eeq., M.D., of H. 
M.’s 90th Regt.—Suddenly, in Dablin, Col. Nixon. R. A. 


Appotutments. 








W. Bowyer Smijth, Esq., Attaché ‘at Paris, to be a Third Secy ; 
and G. Hugh hey mg q., Sec. Paid Attaché in China, to be a 
Second Secy in diplom. serv.—H. J. Huggins, Esq., to be Queen’s 


Advocate for Sierra Leone. 
Army. 

Bap News From Burmau.—Letters received by the mail 
from Rangoon announce the breaking out of cholera in the 
worst form at the up-country station of Theyat-Myoo,‘in Bri- 
tish Burmah, with serious mortality among the officers and 
men of the 3d Battalion of H. M.’s 60th Kifles stationed there. 
When the last accounts left Theyat-Myoo, two officers of the 
battalion, Capt. Hazen and Surgeon Sparrow, and between 30 
and 40 men, had fallen victims to the and cases were 
still frequently coming into the regimental hospital. The same 
letters which bring those accounts also mention the death, not 
from cholera, of Major Fraser, of the battalion, at Theyat- 
Myoo. The weather is described as having been unusually 
hot this year in the interior of British Burmah.—Bombay 
Englishman. 

Lord Clyde is again reported dangerously ill, at Chatham. 
——The great rifle contest at Wimbledon was brought to a 
brilliant conclusion on Saturday, the 18th ult. A review of 
several of the Metropolitan corps by the Duke of Cambridge, 
and a shum fight, wound up the day’s proceedings. The whole 
affair was most si ul. On the following Monday, the 
Duke distributed the prizes. Horatio Ross and his sons were 
—_— conspicuous. The Earl of Dunmore, of the Scots 

silier Guards, on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Tank- 
erville, at Chillingham Castle, met with a severe accident, 
which was said to have din his lordship breaking his 
leg. The consequences, jhowever, were not quite so 
——A monument to the memory of the officers and men of 
the 8th Foot, deceased in India, during the Mutiny, has been 
placed on the Grand Parade, at Portsmouth——A sword of 
honour has been presented, by the Maharajah of Indore, to the 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Hungerford, C. B., of the Bengal 
Artillery, in memory of important services rendered by the 
Colonel during the mutiny of 1857, when in command of 
Mhow. Colonel Hungerford died at Port Phillip, and the son 
now receives the reward of the father’s gallantry. 








War-Orrice, Jury 21.—17th Ft: Lt Hunt to be Capt, v God- 
dard, who ret; En Emmett to be Lt; Cadet M W Brock to be En; 

trmr-Serg Slater to be Qtrmr, v C: bell, who ret onh-p. 60th: 
Ens O’Rorke and Grenfell to | A Coventry to be En, 
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well as to elevate and interest an 
courageous race?” 

This manner of disposing of “aman and a brother” is spe- 
cially commended to the “ tractable race.” 





Tue ATLantic CaBLe.—Several wealthy manufacturing 
firms ara prneeting, specimens of cables, and will tender them 
for the Atlantic Telegraph cable; but it is thought that Glass, 
Elliott and Co. will obtain the contract, as they have offered 
that the Directors of the Me Company 
will purchase the materials, and be paid each week the exact 
cost of the value and the wi of the men, and when the 
have laid the cable successfully, they shall receive for the 
time, and profit twenty per cent. of the actual cos. in 
shares, to be delivered them in instalments during the period 
of twelve months, provided the cable anaes work- 

liott and Co. bave shown ence in the 


may, or they 





ask 

ships to yA cable next Summer. The tation was 
Duke by Richard Cobden, who takes great 

interest in the of News, 
Puvesy Yi Americans.—Mr. H. M. Prentiss, of 
Bangor, H. , of Boston, students at Cam- 
arening, fe. ¢.cesple of 
wi which they had rowed all pe rea ee oe 
that city. The Whig says they the coast, 


, who ret; Cadet F A Gordon to be En. ae 
Col Sir A T Cotton to be Col-Com, v Gen Sir J L Caldw dec; 
Lt-Col Orr to be Col; Capt Wilkieson to be Lt-Col. 34 W I Regt: 
Maj and Bvt-Lt-Col North, 60th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v M'Gee, w 
retonh-p. July 24.—3d Ft: Lt-Gen Frith, 24 W I Regt, to be 
Col, v Lt-Gen the Hon C Grey, trant to the Coley of 7ist. 34 WI 
: Trydell to be Col. The Hon A +> tangerine of 
London; the Prince of Wales to be Capt-Gen and Co! 


Promortions.—In succession to Gen Sir T E Napier: Lt-Gen Sir 
R England to be Gen; Bvt-Col Cotton to be Maj-Gen; Bvt-Lt-Col 
Shaw, Invalid Dep, Chatham, to be Col; Maj Maxse, to be Lt-Col. 


Navy. 


22, has sailed hence for Halifax.— 


Malaga between an English and a French 
th vessels are said to have been sunk, and one English 
sailor and five French sailors only are reported saved. We 
believe there is no truth in the ramour.—The 
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New Publications. 


An interesting aad valuable addition has recently been made 
to the literature of the American Civil War, by Colonel B. 
Estvan, a French gentleman, formerly in the military service 
of the Southern Confederacy, now “ a refugee”—as he himself 
states—in England. Colonel Estvan’s narrative is entitled 
War Pictures from the South, and is published by Messrs. 
D. Appleton and Co. It begins with the secession of 
South Carolina, December 20th, 1860, and closes with the 
Battle of Malvern Hill, the final engagement of the Seven 
Days’ Battle before Richmond, July 1st, 1862—thus covering 
a period ot eighteen mosths. During all this time Colonel 


record. As old father Aineas said of the capture of Troy, so 
might this writer say of the Civil War, “all which I saw, and 
part of which I was.” What he does say is that “these 
War Pictures have been delineated, not only to the best of my 
ability, but with a conscientious regard to truth.” The book 
justifies this statement. It is written in 9 calm, impartial 
mood, and in a simple, straightforward style, and it testifies on 
almost every page to the intelligence, sincerity, and humane 
feeling of its author. Dealing, as its title indicates, with facts 
rather than theories, it gives the history of a year and a halt 
of war, in a series of tableaux. Such a history, however, in- 
teresting though it be, cannot be read without pain. It is 
in part the chronicle of one of the fiercest and bloodiest wars 
that ever disgraced civilization—a war between men, who, by 
all the ties of sentiment and all the bonds of interest, by a 
common ancestry and a common renown, should hold them- 
selves bound to dwell harmoniously together. In this belief 
we read, without enthusiasm, of brave deeds done, upon the 
one side and upon the other, of 


Cities sacked, fields ravaged, hearths profaned, 
Men butchered. 


But we echo, with profound feeling, the aspiration with which 
Colonel Estvan closes his narrative, that “the mild angel of 
peace may descend with the olive branch to restore tranquil- 
lity and order in the dwellings of man, and to implant love 
within hearts that are now filled with deadly hatred and 
revenge.” 








Another and a yet sadder memorial of war is a little book 
called Hospital Transports, published at Boston, by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields. It isa memoir of the embarkation of 
the sick and the wounded from the peninsula of Virginia, in 
the summer of 1862, and has been compiled and published at 
the request of the Sanitary Commission. The account is limit- 
ed to the “Atlantic Hospital Transports,” and is not intend- 
ed to be complete even as to these. Its object is to bring 
home to the public mind an adequate realization of the suffer- 
ings of those who go forth to battle, and of “ what is some- 
times required for supplying the unavoidable ies Oo! 
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so high in the present di: 
ences no longer es 
country, religious differences are tolerated in the —~ 1 
room, if not at Exeter-hall or Willis’s-rooms, but the prejudi- 
ces of amateur artists and the jealousies of professional artists 
are quite medieval in theirintensity. Ever since the habit of 


tions, has found its way into literature and even into conver- 
sation, the animosities of rival schools have acquired a new 
virulence. The invention of gunpowder hardly added more 
to the destructive powers of belligerent nations than this trick 
of style has added to the vituperative weapons of artistic con- 
noisseurs. It wasemployed with deadly effect in the late de- 
bate on the Great Exhibition Building, and will probably be 
called into requisition 


some design in their turn, It has long been a favourite engine 
of warfare in the endless and internecine controversies res- 


ec! 
Royal Academy. A history might be written of the contests 
that have 
characteriz 
on those points about which, the proverb tell us, there should 


wine, and not send us dishwater. If you think milk is bet- 
for us than meat, let it be milk, and not first skim it, and 

ty of water, and tell us to ‘ be good 
ildren and eat what is set before us!” 


Hine Arts. 


ROYAL ACADEMY REPORT. 


There is probably no subject upon which ag! spirit runs 
4 be on thatof Art. Political differ- 
e friends or bisect society in town and 


serves. The Commissioners could not deal with their own 
Pew gi without touching upon that of the National Gallery, 
and they do not shrink from pressing afresh for some arrange- 
ment which may reconcile the interests of the two institu- 
tions. If it be decided to rebuild the National Gallery on its 
present site, then the Academy might wigs. as was once 
before proposed, to Burlington-gardens. If, on the contrary, 
the national collection should be transferred to Burlington- 
house, or some new edifice to be built elsewhere, then the 
whole of that in ‘Trafalgar-square would be available for the 

emy. Thus magnificently lodged, it would be able to 
enter with the ter dignity upon the brilliant career fore- 
shadowed by the Commissioners, when it shall “form a 
valuable permanent council of advice and reference in all 
metters relating to the Fine Arts, public monuments, and 
buildings,” and instruct the taste of future Governments and 

















































Estvan was in active service, and was thus'enabled to gather | applying moral analogies and phraseology to esthetic matters, Legislatures. — Times, July 16. __ 
+ jg | 2d commenting on the de $8 Of painting or arc tecture in 
from actual observation the materials necessary for this language that used to be reserved for vi 4 Janette: ioiy TWO PAINTINGS FROM THE CATACOMBS, 


We have much pleasure in announcing, as an archeological 
event, the publication of two paintings from the catacombs at 
Rome, accompanied by a learned dissertation from the Abbate 
Arcangelo Scognamiglio, The first of these was discovered 
by him two years ago; the second had not before been pub- 
lished in a form which was sufficiently faithful. We translate 
from the Monde some observations on the work. The disser- 
tation proves, first, in a satisfactory manner, that these paint- 
ings are found in the cemetery or catacomb of Priscilla the 
elder. It was excavated in the estate of that Roman lady, 
who lived in the time of the Apostles, and who, according to 
Tillemont, was baptised by St. Peter. It is interesting to 
observe that, among the authorities referred to, the author 
my that of two pilgrims from Salisbury, who came to 

me in the seventh century, and who have both left, in . 
Latin, an account of their journey. The first is entitled, “An 
Account of the Churches of Rome;” and the second, “The 
Holy Places of the Martyrs in the Neighbourhood of: Rome.” 
He also quotes William of Malmesbury, who wrote in the 
eleventh century the “ Topography of the Sacred Places of 
Rome,” contained in his “ History of the Kings of England.” 

The way into the cemetery of St. Priscilla is now through a 
staircase to be found in a kind of yard at the back of a farm- 
house. This staircase is not very ancient; but it is the only 
one accessible at present. Formerly, there were as many as 
six which gave access to the cemetery, which may give an 
idea of its extent. As soon as you enter into it, you are struck 
at once by a special character of its primitive period, namely, 
the large size of its vaults. The first architect who directed 
its excavation did so in accordance with a method differing 
from that followed in the other catacombs of Rome; where 
corridors and narrow passages between two walls are ordina- 
rily found. Here the architect has endeavoured to contrive a 
succession of chambers or grottos communicating together, 
and destined to the burial of the dead as well as to the meet- 

Having afterwards observed that this 


in whenever the victors in that com- 
bat shall be put on the defensive by the necessity of proposing 


ting the constitution, buildings, and management of the 


on this battle-ground, all of which have been 
by the inveterate ferocity peculiar to squabbles 


be no disputes at all. Now and then a Select Committee or 
a Royal Commission has been appointed to consider the pos- 
sibility of making changes which might stimulate or assist the 
Academy to fulfil its original purpose of cultivating a taste for 
the Fine Arts in this country, but conflicting evidence and 
“ practical difficulties” have always hitherto frustrated such 
attempts, However, another effort of this kind has lately been 
made, and we trust may prove more successful. A Royal Com- 
mission, consisting of Lord Stanhope, Lord Hardinge, Lord 
Elcho, Sir F, Head, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Danby Seymour, and Mr. 
H. Reeve, has been engaged in a comprehensive inquiry into 
the present position of the Royal Academy, and the best means 
of improving it. This Commission has just published a sin- 
gularly compendious Report, which deals in a very moderate 
and conciliatory spirit with most of the topics suggested by 
the very mention of the Royal Academy. 

The Commissioners begin by a very handsome recognition 
of the services rendered to English Art by the Royal Academy 
since its foundation in 1768. it has instructed gratuitously a 
large body of students, has applied its funds liberally to the 
promotion of Art and the relief of artists and their widows, 
and can boast of along series of eminent names. It is too 
much to say, as Lord Russell once did, that “no talent was 
ever kept in the background” by its responsible Governors ; 
but the Commissioners testify that “ its honours have been an 
object of emulation to the great body of artists, and an order 
of merit, though with some important exceptions, to the most 
distinguished.” Still, its framework has, in their opinion, be- 
come inadequate to the growing requirements of Art, and 
serious defects exists in its administration, which have impair- 
popularity and usefulness. The first of these is 


ings of the faithful. 
first system could not be followed without exposing the ceme- 
tery to total ruin, he abandoned it, and adopted the more 
ordinary one as affording more security. 

The Christians of the fourth century, to prevent the inevit- 
able destruction of this part, erected throughout its extent 
numerous pillars intended to keep up the whole. As far as 
the author has been able to ascertain by active researches, 
there must be four stories of excavations; one only of which 
is now accessible, without extreme fatigue. According to 
appearances, it may be stated that these excavations proceed 
to a vast extent, the precise dimensions .of which cannot be 





government service in emergencies.” It has been skilfully 
compiled from letters and other papers written, at the time 
specified, by persons engaged in the work described. The 
interest of such a memoir is, of necessity, extremely painful. 
It is a story of wounds, and anguish, and death, relieved only 
by recitals of fortitude, and by the atmosphere of an active, 
noble humanity. All honour to those, who have been or are 
now engaged in the good work of softening, so far as they 
can be softened, the hardships and miseries of war!—We 
commend this little book as fraught with pathetic interest, 
and—since it embodies the reality and not the romance of a 
fratricidal strife—as calculated to exercise a serious influence 
for good over the minds of its appreciative readers. 





Mr. Stephen C. Massett, well known in the capacity of a 
public entertainer as “ Jesms Pipes, of Pipesville,” has wry- 
ten an autobiography called “ Drifting About,” which, illus- 
trated with comic pictures by Mr. Edward Mullen, has lately 
been published by Mr. Carleton, of this city. It covers a pe- 
riod of twenty-three years, beginning with the year 1837 ; and 
it records, with peculiar and somewhat ludicrous minuteness, 
the adventures of “ Mr. Pipes” in lis travels around the world. 
This gentleman, it would appear, has been everywhere, and 
has contrived to get into more or less amusing situations 
wherever he has been. His book, therefore, describing these 
situations, is variously entertaining. It is however, loosely 
constructed and-carelessly written, and must, accordingly, be 
condemned as a bad specimen of book-making. In substance, 
it is a queer combination of sense and nonsense, fun and fol- 
ly; and, as such, it may afford temporary amusement to rea- 
ders, who, like Mr. Massett, repudiate all knowledge of ‘style.’ 





The last number of the Pudlisher’s Circular contains a sen- 
sible protest, on behalf of “ Forty Thousand Children,” against 
the delage of books, “ Suitable for Sunday Schools,” by which 
they have been overwhelmed. The “Children” say that the 
books referred to are, for the most part, weak, false, and fool- 
ish, and such as can prove beneficial only to authors and 
publishers. This we believe to be strictly true; and we there- 
fore echo the protest on. behalf of the“children. This, how- 
ever, is the Age of Mammon; and we fear that the servants of 
that deity will continue to speculate, even on the brains of the 
innocent little people, who refresh the world, and to protect 
whom ought to be our first duty. But parents are not obliged 
to buy, even though publishers publish. We copy the con- 
cluding paragraph of this appeal of the children, since it con- 
yeys a significant hint to members of the Press: 

“ Good gentlemen! please to consider what we say, and see 
‘end as what our elders—not our betters—have upon theirs. 
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that nothing is sent to our table that is not as good of its | ing 


e of its constitution. Forty Royal Academicians, 
all artists, twenty A iates, six A i Engravers, partly 
Academicians and partly Associates, and five honorary mem- 
bers under various nominal titles, compose the body which 
has a practical monopoly in one great department of Art. 
Sculpture and architecture, though theoretically included 
with painting among its objects, are scarcely represented, and 
no unprofessional persons are admitted to be working mem- 
bers. The Commissioners propose to remedy this by raising 
the number of forty Academicians to sixty, reserving eight 
places in the first i for architects and sculptors, and 
ten for the “ lay element,” to be now infused for the first time. 
The latter class of members, they think, might do good ser- 
vice by popularizing the functions of the Academy, keeping 
up their connection with the general public, and explaining 
their proceedings in Parliament or elsewhere. They point out 
that the present system of Associates is unsatisfactory, but, 
instead of sweeping it away, they advise its immediate exten- 
sion by adding thirty new members and giving all the Asso- 
ciates a share in the government of the Academy, which they 
have notas yetenjoyed. They recommend that the President 
should be elected by the General Assembly, thus reconstituted, 
on the nomination of the Academicians, and that his office 
should be endowed with an income “ very far exceeding that 
which is now bestowed,” and sufficient to make it “ the great 
prize of British Art.” An Executive Council, to consist of 
the President, two Vice-Presidents, and nine Academicians, 
(two non-professional), is to be the complement of this reform- 
ed constitution. The Commissioners would also append to 
the Academy “an honorary class consisting of artists of 
other countries,” and a class of * Art workmen” of distin- 
guished eminence in the mechanical branches of art. 
sides minor measures, tending to throw open the honours of 
the Academy, they advocate the election of Academicians 
from the rank of Associates “on the ground of merit alone, 
and wholly irrespective of any consideration arising from the 
length of time during which they may have been oa the list.” 
The most important of the remaining questions -discussed 
by the Commissioners are those relating to the annual Exhi- 
bition of Pictures, and to the want of proper accommodation 
in Trafalgar-square. One of their suggestions strikes at the 
invidious privilege now claimed by Academicians and Asso- 
ciates of exhibiting eight works of Art without refe to 
their quality. They are for reducing this number to four, and 
express @ very natural conviction that this restriciion would 
lead to “ ter care and pains in the preparation of those 
works.” While they believe that, on the whole, the space, 
such as it is, has been fairly distributed, they urge the expe- 
diency of allowing lay members to participate in the cojtroul 
to be ex by the Council over the committees of selec- 
tion and arrangement. Not that complaints and disappoint- 
ments will be thus altogether prevented. “If there are only 
artists on the Council, there will be a cry of professional jea- 
lousy; if there are lay members also on the Council, there 
will be a cry of non-professional ignorance.” The real 
grievance is the want of room, and this consideration involves 
the relation of the Academy to the National Gallery and the 
nation. The Commissioners avow the conclusion that it has 
amoral, though not a legal, claim to apartments at the public 
expense. It is only by virtue of its tenure of belong- 
to the nation that the Academy is in any sense a pu 
corporation. Now, the building in uare is con- 


determined, on account of the obstacles created by heaps of 
earth, either left at the time of excavation or brought thither 
by subsequent accidents. In the part which we shall visit, 
the chambers or crypts which have served as chapels are 
numerous, and adorned with paintings; the chief ones, even, 
have their arcades decorated with Greek ornaments of a per- 
fectly pure character, consisting of the rolled acanthus-leaf 
The apsis preserves traces of mosaics, remains of sarcophagi, 
with figures in a good style ; fragments of inscriptions, gener- 
ally in fine letters, in which may be read names belonging to 
ancient Roman families, are also met with. The Church must 
have met in Rome, at an early period, with distinguished 
minds and influential personages, to whom she even then 
gave to understand that the ornaments of art could not be 
more nobly employed than in surrounding the remuins of her 
faithful and martyrs, or in serving as a decoration for her 
sanctuaries. 

The loculi (cavities intended for the reception of corpses in 
the thickness of the rock) are now for the most part without 
the slabs which closed them, and the corpses which they con- 
tained. Enough, however, is still found there to ascertain 
the mode of burial used in this cemetery. The bodies were 
wrapped up in a layer of lime contained between two wind- 
ing-sheets, the one to preserve them from the contact of the 
lime, the other to keep it close to the body. 

After having gone through these imposing excavations, 
you arrive at a cfypt which is so fine and rich in ornaments 
of the best taste, that the name of the Greek Chapel has been 
given to it. It is hollowed out from the live rock in the shape 
of a Latin cross. On the wall to the right is to be found a 
cornice with stucco consoles of the greatest elegance. In the 
upper part, in the middle of the vault, was bored a light-hole, 
now obstructed. The ground of this vault is painted . 
from the four corrers elegant garlands set out, in the midst of 
which may be seen a figure draped in a white pallium. The 
finish of all these details displays a specially skilful execution. 
On one side, the transverse nave, or transept, ends in a square 
plan; the present entrance is at that point. At the other 
end, which isin an apsidal form, may be read two inscriptions, 
in Greek characters, painted in red on the wall. The part of 
the crypt facing the ancient doorway is also curved in the 
form of an apse. Below it, on the two side walls, two large 
fi have been painted. On - 3 is a Roman lady, 
with her arms extended, in the tude of prayer; by her 
side two personages are extending their hands towards her. 
A young man in a palliwm seems to be speaking to her; be- 
hind may be seen a pavilion. Opposite, the same lady re- 
appears with two young men, who are placing a crown on 
her head; then comes*a woman with her head uncovered, 
and a youth holding, like her, his arms extended. On con- 
sidering attentively those paintings, they would almost be 
believed to be by the same artist as the Nozze A 
from their being so much alike in the colouring, the draperies 
and the freedom and correctness in the drawing. The author 
of this analysis had the fortune, last year, of m the 
Abbate io, while he was doing the honours of his 
dear catacomb to the most worthy of appreciators, to . 
Gerbet, the illustrious Bishop of ag who has so well 
made known to us Christian Rome. It is to be remarked thet 
these apg Se so much and life that the 
hand of a le t be thought to be found again in 
them at an interval of centuries. 
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If you think we must have water with our wine, let the wine 
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carryin, his Bed away.” But the two paintings now publish- 
ed herek importance. On the t of the first may 
be seen the Blessed Virgin seated, w g atunic without 


sleeves, and a veil on her head which does not go beyond the 
shoulders. She is suckling the Divirie Child, who has His 
eyes turned towards the spectators. On the left isa person 
standing, about thirty-five years of age, bearded and clothed 
with a pallium, which leaves the right shoulder uncovered. 

be familiarly talking with the Blessed Virgin. 
This personage can be no other than St. Joseph. 

In the judgment of experienced artists and antiquaries, 
among whom may be mentioned Count Augustus de Bastard, 
this monument must date from the first part of the first cen- 
tury, about the reign of Domitian. Great skill is not needed 
to this, It requires only to have a certain know- 
ledge of ancient paintings. From the regularity of the draw- 
ing; the freedom and success of the pencil-stroke; from the 
grace and nansy of the expression, a work of the good period 
may be recognized. The very nature of the plaster, which is 
only found in Rome in the monuments of the first century, is 
aconvincing proof of it. Connoisseurs observe the nobility 
of attitude, the chasteness of the draperies, the firmness of 
look, the life which animates those figures. 

The second painting, which is reduced to a scale of one- 
third of the size of the original painting, shows us, in the 
middle of it, a person whose stature surpasses that of the 
others; her features are those of youth. She stands with 
extended arms, and her head is covered with a veil, which is 
bi tt forward over the left temple and falls down to the 
shoulders. She wears buskins, and a tunic with broad sleeves. 
On her right is an old man, seated on an episcopal chair 
(cathedra); he wears a tunic, and, over it, the garment called 
the penula, with its hood. He seems to have a tonsure; his 
hand points to a person placed opposite to him. By his side 
stands & young girl, with her head uncovered, and holding a 
veil; alittle further back is another personage. On the left 
of the middle figure may be seen the Blessed Virgin seated on 
a throne (cathedra); she is solding the Divine Child, and seems 
to give it suck. er head is uncovered; her hair, turned be- 
hind her ears, returns slightly under them to form two curls; 
the young girl standing on the opposite side has her hair 
arranged in the same manner. 

The comparison of this painting with others of a well- 
known date, makes it to be ascribed to the second century of 
the Church, according to the judgment of connoisseurs. 

The two paintings are re-produced in chromo-lithography, 
and may be had for fifteen francs in Paris, at Mademoiselle 
de Haut’s, 26 Rue de Grenelle, St. Germain— London paper, 
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TASTE VERSUS FASHIONABLE COLOURS. 


The Atheneum thus comments on a newly-published 
manual for Ladies, in regard to one important matter in 
their toilettes. 


Ladies owe thanks to the Messrs. Audsley, who are already 
known as the producers of several handy-books on Decora- 
tive Art, for having spared them the labour of mastering the 
theories and illustrations of M. Chevreul and others who have 
written on the theme in hand in a general and scientific 
manner. 

When a gentle reader has made up her mind that she is a 
Fair or a Ruddy Blonde, a Pale or a Florid Brunette, all she 
has to do with this book is to turn to the sections of advice it 
contains, and be informed as to what colours are properly ap- 
plicable to her condition. That a lady should treat herself as 
a work of Art, and dress with skill is surely desirable. To 
invoke Te to the toilette and give something of 
science to the labour of those hours, which men believe to be 
spent before the mirror in endless experiments and the exer- 
cise of a mere empiricism, would go far, to one portion of the 
female sex at least, to induce cultivation of a subject that is 
really of grave importance. “Taste” is the title given to 
those glimmerings of science, sometimes instructive, but 
never deep, which distinguish able milliners from their dull 
compeers. How they obtain even these lights has been for 
ages a mystery to artists; let it suffice that they do attain true 
knowledge of certain rules, vf an empirical kind, which gene- 
rally save these persons from committing egregious blunders, 
and not unfrequently aid in producing those elegant effects in 
costume which are recognized by the cultivated eye on the in- 
stant, and are, even by the male sex, gratefully enjoyed. The 
object of the work before us is rather the extension of these 
empirical rules, by adding to the number of maximsat a lady’s 
command, than to effect that which we think more important 
and of great service as a branch of education,—i. ¢., the in- 
culcation of scientitic knowledge of the laws of beauty in 
colour. The deeper-seated laws of form, which determine 
what is beautiful in line and shape, are beside the view of the 
subject taken by the Messrs. Audsley ; therefore, they are not 
to be blamed for silence on that subtle branch of Art. 

Upon form depend not only the arrangement of masses of 
drapery about the wearer’s person, the height, projection and 
curve of her bonnet’s edge, the balance of her shawl’s gather- 
ings about the shoulders, bust and hips, length of the shawl 
itself, and, under present domination, the relative expanse of 
crinoline, or even its entire absence,—but the cunning adjust- 
ment, or perhaps we should say choice, of pattern appropriate 
to the natural proportions and “shape” of the subject to be 
arrayed. How many are the blunders, how few the successes 
of the modistes in this matter of form, let every man’s memory 
attest who has seen the results of their ignorance on pretty 
heads in the shape of hats—the most beautiful as well as the 
most usetul of head-dresses: the round hat where an oval one 
should be, the high one in a low one’s place, or, worst of all, 
in those ugly constructions that rise high like a cocked-hat 
above the ear, droop in d@ep peaks at the back and front, show 
a flat crown and roll their brims in a badly-designed fold on 
each side. No creature with a n of “taste” would have 
invented the monstrosity in question, which lacks the essen- 
tial of a cocked-hat in omitting its high-vaulting curve at the 
apex. Again, as to form; let us say, on the matter of the 

of that although in stripes are the most admira- 
ble d tions of masses of colour,—it is not given to every 
one to wear stripes with success. A knowledge of form alone 
will decide whether these or other patterns are fittest to given 
cases. 
Upon this knowledge would depend the wearer’s adherence 
and practice of certain customs long since most earnestly 
even pathetically condemned by pbysicians, ridiculed 
by artists, and abhorred by men. Under this head are 


painful attempts of milliners and their victims to 
the natural shape of the hody by 1 
the names of corsets, 
owned “stays” which last are now onl 
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the modiste, but of the lady herself. 


for adoption of certain styles of costume. 
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names they may be known, attests the popular 
form and contempt of nature when they inv: 
rolling, feeble gait instead of the light poise of natural motion. 
The arrangement of the hair—woman’s truest ornament, and 
ds no less upon a feeling for, 
i ow ludicrous are the errors of 
ignorance or thoughtlessness in this direction! The idle in- 
age | stinct ‘of imitation rules in this matter more strongly than in 
any other. Women, until quite recently, adopted the method 
of coiffure proper to the Empress Eugénie, without the slight- 
est heed of nature’s intentions in moulding their faces. 
height of the wearer, no less than the size of her head and 
its shape—as to the angle of the forehead and form of nose 


ly cause 


e commend to the student of the art of dress attention to 

a aioe which Messrs. Audsley leave untouched. This is 
; ro of the art; its study aims at a knowledge of 

the effects of textures upon tints of fabrics, and is of impor- 
tance in the adaptation of materials to costume. For instance, 
white is not always white. The white of muslin or tulle is 
grey compared with that of lawn, as lawn is grey in relation 
to linen, silk, satin or velvet. The effects of lace also might 
be treated with significant force, although the use of that fa- 
bric, to our minds, should be considered as analogous to that 
of jewelry, apart from colour. Apart from colour, or in unison 
with it, the scientific disposition of fabrics, varying in tint as 
in substance and texture, should be entered on with 


The distinctions of tone, to be cunningly studied in cos- 
tume, are hardly less important than those indicated as exis- 
ting in the other sections of the art of dress, above named. 
To know what part of the dress—taking the wearer as a 
“composition,” in the painter’s sense of the phrase—should 
be emphasized or brought out by local colour, or even the ad- 
dition of jewelry, is not the true work of the lady’s-maid, or 


The third part of Messrs. Audsley’s book, on “ The Expres- 
sion of Volour,” is written with a higher aim and in a more 
complete manner than the sections that precede it. Although 
a little sentimental in feeling, there is much that is worthy of 
attention in the author’s remarks upon the fit times and places 
The art of dress is 
a noble art, worthy of deeper attention than has been given 

Why does not the Art Department employ some able 
lecturer to demonstrate what is right and what is wrong in 
its modern practice? The subject would fill the benches of 


THE LONDON “ LION’S MOUTH” 


The Press is to-modern Babylon what the Lion’s mouth was 
to Venice; all the aggrieved deposit therein their plaints. 
That these are not always grave or political, let these late ex- 
amples show. The first, that we quote, is headed “ Alms- 


Sir,—Attached to the almshouses known 4s Hampton Court 
Palace are some rooms in which are exhibited the cartoons by 
Raphael, King Charles’s mistresses, and other works calcula- 
ted to instruct and improve our cooks and nurserymaids. Yes- 
terday my cook went there for her improvement, but the edu- 
cational process was arrested somewhat promptly. There was 
a great crowd, which carried her past the lurking den where 
an official lies in wait for the cook’s umbrella and the nursery- 
Unaware that she had been hurried into 
crime, she was making her way to the School of Art when she 
was captured by two men, accused of having an umbrella, and 
led away to imprisonment. She owned, of course, to the um- 
brella, which she offered to resign, but pleaded that, as she 
had not known that she was doing wrong, she ought not to be 
The almshouses officials decided otherwise, and 
my poor cook was locked up for an hour and a half, she says, 
in a chamber which she describes as “King Enery’s bed- 
After this incarceration she was let out, and told that 
it would be “a warning to her.” I am not aware that the im- 
prisonment has injured her health, or done her any further 
harm than making her cry and spoiling her holyday, but the 
practice seems to be sharp, and one would like to know under 
what Act of Parliament vur cooks are imprisoned,—also, whe- 
ther, had her stalwart companion been un-Uhristian enough 
to confer on her captors what Mr. Punch calls the Order of the 
Black-Eye of Impertinenee, he would have been liable to have 
his right hand struck off for an offence committed in a palace. 
I do not think he would have Seen in danger of any other 
Meantime the publi- 
cation of the facts may prevent other cooks from having their 
holydays spoiled, and, perhaps, from spoiling their masters’ 
next dinners through the result of bysterics.—I am, Sir, your 


EPIcuRts. 


What follows is introduced to the reader as “ A Slight Solar 


Sir,—The gifted authoress of Aurora Floyd, &c., whose new 
novel now publishing in Once a Week is creating such a “ sen- 
sation” in elegant society, partly on account of its originality 
(to which the author of No Name can testify), but principally 
by reason of the infinite variety and thrilling interest of its 
details, has taken an observation of the Sun, in the 26th chapter 
of the work, which is undoubtedly not the least original part 
of the performance. Richard Monckton takes his new bride 
—the heroine of the story—to “a quiet Yorksnire watering 

fe month, and there the following ex- 
“The low 
red and orange in the last sunset of September sank 


the 


PaRAsoL. 


jorance of 


he 


leams of 
hind the 
which prank of 
upon the broad 
ds as that low orange light faded out of the western sky.” 
he proximity of the German Ocean and the broad sands 
identify this quies Yorkshire watering place with Redcar. 
However, any other small Yorkshire watering place by the 
sea-side will serve for the locus in quo; but mark the eccentri- 
cities of Apollo which the two partners in question were too 
7 an to notice—a proof of abstraction which the authoress 
cup First the sun sets “ be- 
y line of the German Ocean,” which is due east, 
and then in the twinkling of an eye he changes front to the 
extremity of the opposite horizon and makes his bow out of 
Sir, I have no more to say than that my 
studio fronts the German Ocean, not very far from the York- 
shire coast, and that I have never yet seen the sun 
paradoxical a manner. I hope 
not getting in‘o bad habits, for the all-accomplished authoress 
is too close an observer of nature w make any mistake in such 
ry progresses we shall have the 

aot explained ; but in the meantime I commend the inci- 
to the scientific attention of the Astronomer Royal and 


to bed 
sun is 


A Nice Port For Anriqvarrans.—In a paper on Fram- 
lingham Church, Mr. T. Shave Gowing, describing the Duke 
of Norfolk’s tomb on the south side of the altar there, dis- 
cusses a — of general interest. There are effigies, on 
the top of the monument, of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who 
was imprisoned by Henry VIIL., and released by Mary, and 
on his right side one of his wives. Inquiring whether this 
represents his first or second wife (and inclining to the latter 
view), the writer says :— 

“ The position of the lady on the right side of the duke has 
been assumed to indicate royal descent; but as both wives 
are alike in this respect, and even the duke himself was enti- 
tled to royal quarterings, little value can attach to any infer- 
ence from this source. In the course of inquiry as to the posi- 
tion of ladies on tombs, however, some points of general anti- 
quarian interest arose; and as the results affect not merely 
the monument before us, but that of Lord Bardolph and his 
lady at Dennington, as well as others, they are here introduc- 
ed. Thinking that brasses were less liable to be tampered 
with than figures on monuments, [ requested a lady to furnish 
me with a list of all the pairs in ‘ Boutell’s Brasses,’ and in 
her own collection, specifying on which side the lady lay; to 
which some have been added from Parker, making in all no 
less than fifty-seven pairs; on analysing which I found: 

“Ist. That of the whole number there were thirty-four lying 
on the left side, and twenty-three on the right. 

“2nd. But a second inspection showed the curious fact that 
in thirty-three brasses of Anights and their ladies, the lady is 
on the left hand in twelve cases only, but on the right is no 
less than twenty-one. 

“8rd. Of the twenty-four brasses of civilians, the lady lay on 
the left side in seventeen cases, and on the right side but in 
seven, 

“It has therefore been too generally assumed from the prac- 
tice of later tinies, that the lady should lie on the left hand. 

“The whole subject, which I believe has not been treated 
of before, it is clear requires a more extended investigation, 
though even in the present stage of it two conclusions seem 
established :— 

“1st. That in the knightly code some law prevailed as to 
the position of the lady, which remains to be discovered : it 
was clearly neither the position of the memorial nor preced- 
ence. If any conclusion could be drawn from one tomd, that 
of the knight with two ladies, where the right hand is given 
to the lady on the right side, we might suspect affection had 
something to du with it in some cases. 

“2nd. That among civilians the general rule seems to have 
been in favour of the left side for the lady, and the exceptions 
but few, only seven in twenty-four promiscuous cases.” 





A New Karway S1enaL.—Travellers on the Midland 
Railway, passing Kegworth, may have observed at that place 
a new signal, which is likely to cause a revolution in railway 
signals. It consists of a clock, with a face 4ft. in diameter, 
placed on the top of a column 15ft. high. Only a quarter of 
the clock is shown, which is formed of ground » het with red 
figures 0.5.10.15., and has only one hand. Attached to the 
clock is a long rod connected with a treadle about 16ft. long, 
which lies along the inside of one of the rails. On the train 
passing over the treadle, it is depressed slightly by the wheel 
flange, and the clock hand is set at liberty and is so adjusted 
by a couaterpoise that it turns to the figure 0. Immediately 
the train has passed over the hand begins again to mark the 
time up to fifteen minutes, when it is stopped, thus indicating 
to the next train exactly how long up to fifteen minutes the 
preceding train has passed the signal. The same clock works 
two faces, one for the up and one for the down line. The 
signal.is illuminated at night. The simplicity of this signal is 
such that it is almost an impossibility for it to get out of or- 
der, and it is so arranged that a passing train takes off all 
pressure from the clock, so that the great difficulty hitherto 
experienced in self-working signals is successfully overcome. 
The Midland Railway Company, who have erected that one 
above described, have every reason to be satisfied with the 
result of theexperiment. It is calculated that, when adopted, 
double the number of night trains may be safely passed over 
the line than can be passed over now. There can be little 
doubt that it will prevent a great number of accidents from 
trains running into each other, and placed at meuths of tun- 
nels will be of great service. The inventor of this ingenious 
contrivance is Mr. John King, lace manufacturer, Heanor.— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 





Intsh TrtLes oF Honovr.—Titles of honour are still borne 
by the representatives of some of the old Milesian families in 
Iweland. Some of these titles have become extinct in course 
of time, such as the M‘Carty More, the White Knight, the 
O'Sullivan Bear, the O’Moore, &c., and some have been merged 
in peerages. The O'Bryens in the titles of Thomond (now ex- 
tinct) and Inchiquin, the O’Neills in an earldom (extinct), the 
O'Callaghan in Lord Lismore, and the descendant and the re- 
presentative of the O’Byrnes in Lord de Tabley. 
But the following titles are still preserved and generally 
acknowledged. These are the O'Donoghue of the Glens, the 
O’Conor Don, the Knight of Kerry, the Knight of Glen, the 
O'Grady, the M'Gillicuddy of the Reeks, and the M‘Dermont, 
Prince of Coolvain. The two first of these represent Irish 
constituencies, and it is believed are the only Irish chieftains 
who have adhered to the national religion, all the others are 
Protestants. Indeed it is a curious circunistance that while 
we see the O’Neills, the O’Briens, the O’Callaghans, the 
O’Byrnes, indeed almost all the lineal descendants of the old 
Irish families, staunch Protestants (some of them even Orange- 
men ; the late Lord O'Neill was Grand Master of the Orange- 
men); we find, on the other band, that the leading Roman 
Catholic nobility and gentry in Treland are mostly of English 
and Protestant extraction. Thus, the Brownes, Earls of Ken- 
mare, came over originally in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and being Protestants obtained large een of the O’Dono- 
hue property in Kerry, forfeited nA. oderick O'Donoghue, 
n the reign of Elizabeth, and by Geoffrey O'Donoghue, “ dead 
in rebellion,” in the reign of her successor. The Earls of 
Kenmare are now, as is well known, at the head of the Irish 
Romap. Catholic peerage, and so of the Dillons, Plunkets, 
Burkes, Nugents, Prestons, and other Irish Roman Catholic 
families of importance; they are all, with few exceptions, of 
English and Protestant descent, while we have seen that the 
descendants of the native Irish are almost all Protestants. 


Tue OrpeAL BEAN oF CALABAR.—At the conversazione 
held at University College on the 10th of June, Professor 
Harley exhibited specimens of the bean employed by the King 
of Calabar as a poisonous ordeal to determine the guilt or in- 
nocence of accused persons. The oe yielding this bean is 
kept secret from the natives generally, and the seeds are con- 
sequently to be obtained only with ya difficulty. The name 
pot meine) nemephe teal tis are venenosum, or 
Calabar ordeal bean. t belongs to the Leguminous tribe, hay- 
ing distinct papilionaceous flowers, succeeded by pods about 
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six inches in length, each containing four or five seeds, having 
white a. resembling in taste the seeds of the common 
haricot, Phaseolus vulgaris. The leaves are ternate. Taken 
internally the beans, unless rejected by vomiting, produce fa- 
tal paralysis. In some experiments made in this country it 
has been found that twelve grains have produced partial par- 
pr nad threatening to be serious in its results. In the course 
of investigation into its properties, it has been ascertained 
that the extract of the bean a@ most extraordin: 
power over the iris, a few minims of its solution dropped into 
the eye causing contraction of the pupil to such an extent that 
the aperture becomes entirely obliterated, and the eye posses- 
ses the appearance of having an imperforate iris. In order to 
demonstrate this action more fully, and to contrast it with the 
opposite effect of a solution of belladonna, a cat was exhi- 
bited, to one eye of which belladonna had been apemee seve- 
ral days previously, causing dilatation of the pupil to such an 
extent that the iris was scarcely visible; to the other eye a 
solution of the ordeal bean had been applied, which caused 
obliteration of the pupil. The contrast between the two eyes 
of the animal was of the most marked character, and imparted 
a strange weird expression to the face. In the course of the 
evening the pupil dilated somewhat—the effect of the Physos- 
tigma passing away gradually in the course of about twenty- 
four hours, whereas that of the belladonna persists for many 
days. Specimens of the plant have been raised in this coun- 
try from the imported seeds. 





A Leaver or Fasmion.—I was then taken to Lord Peter- 
shum’s apartments, where we found his lordship, one of the 
chief dandies of the day, employed in making a particular sort 
of blacking, which he said would eventually supersede every 
other. The room into which we were ushered was more like 
a shop than a gentleman’s sitting-room; all round the walls 
were shelves, upon which were placed tea-canisters, contain- 
ing Congou, Pekve, Souchong, Bohea, Gunpowder, Russian, 
and many other teas, all the best of the kind; on the other 
side of the room were beautiful jars, with names, in gilt letters, 
of innumerable kinds of snuff, and all the necessary apparatus 
for moistening and mixing. Lord Petersham’s mixture is still 
well known to all tobacconists. Other shelves and many of 
the tables were covered with a great number of magnificent 
snuff-boxes ; for Lord Petersham had perhaps the finest collec- 
tion in England, and was supposed to have a fresh box for 
every day in the year. I heard him, on the occasion of a de- 
lightful old light-blue Sévres box he was using being admired, 
say, in his lisping way—“ Yes, it is a nice summer box, but 
would not do for winter wear.” 

In this museum there were also innumerable canes of very 
great value. The Viscount was likewise a great Mecenas 
among the tailors, and a particular kind of great-coat, when I 
was a young man, was called a Petersham. 

In person, Lord Petersham was tall and handsome, and pos- 
sessed a particularly winning smile. He very much resembled 
the picture of Henry IV. of France, and frequently wore a dress 
not unlike that of the celebrated French monarch. His car- 
riages were unique of their kind: they were entirely brown, 
with brown horses and harness. The groom, a tall youth, 
was dressed in a long brown coat reaching to his heels, and a 
glazed hat with a large cockade. It is said that Lord Peter- 
sham’s devotion to brown was caused by his having been 
desperately in love with a very beautiful widow bearing that 
name. 

In addition to his other eccentricities, Lord Petersham never 
ventured out of doors till six P.M. His manners were deci- 
dedly affected, and he spoke with a kind of lisp; but in spite 
of his little foibles, Lord Petersham was a thorough gentle- 
man, and was beloved by all who knew him.—Gronow. 


How tue Books SoLp.—We make the following pleasant 
extract from a letter by Spiridion printed a long time since 
in the old Boston Atlas. 

‘ Ridicule has forced a writer (who is well known from the 
mammoth bills which cover the walls and engage the passer to 
purchase his last lucubration) to anticipate the usual season 
of absence from Paris by a premature jaunt to the Chateau, 
which formed a portion of his wife's dot, and I may add with 
truth, her most beautiful feature. Had Desdemona been 
“ brought out” in our day, she would have looked for Othello’s | 
visage in his acres, rather than his mind. t me place it} 
here ; it may throw a shade of ridicule on the list of the week’s 
productions which would not suit with the gravity of that 
paragraph. Few writers of Paris gave better dinners than the 
object of these remarks. His cellar is faultless. His cook 
displays talents in her soups, made-dishes, and “ pieces of resis- 
tance,” and rises to genius in her dessert. His dinner list em- 
braces all the critics. He never solicits a box at any theatre ; 
nay more, he has been known to lend money upon a pinch. 
Judge of the applause with which the critics greet his labours ! 
Does his grammar halt—they remember to have remarked it 
halt at his table, but the fault is agreeable to them, for it is 
associated with memories of delightful purées and Sherry wine. 
Does he abuse old Homer's privilege, they excuse the prolonged 
snore, by remembering that was always the way he would pre- 
lude the introduction of his “Clos Vougeot, 1834""—his faults 
are so entwined in their minds with his culinary virtues and 
gastronomical accomplishments, they cannot for the life of 
them separate one from the other, and the press has no sooner 
miscarried one of his offspring than the abortion is hailed with 
a unanimous round of applause. 

* This is delightful, but itis not enough. No author resis satis- 
fied unless he has seen (at least) second edition added to the 
title page This eppense arather more difficult undertaking 
than to command Paris critics’ applause—men part with their 
commendation much more readily than their coin. The lucky 
fellow succeeded even in that ; his productions flowed from 
the publisher’s shop in a tidal regularity—the publisher's 
balance invariably fell on the right side of the Profit and Loss 
account. He found the walks of literature veritable prim- 
rose paths. He soon grew tired of gratified ambition; he 
wanted something else—he knew not what; he examined leaf 
after leaf of the roses which formed his bed, and after a dili- 
gent search he pursuaded himself be had found a rumpled 
one. His wife was untaithful to him, he said. Judge of the 
pleasure with which he abandoned himself to the tempest of 
suspicion and jealousy! After the long stagnation of happi- 
ness, it was delightful to be tossed from doubt to doubt! How 
rapidly the time passed away as he dogged his wife to church, 
and traced her to the dry s shop, and followed her into 
the mantuamaker’s! The imagination he had tasked in vain 
for his works was now busy night and day. After a long sea- 
son passed amid these delights, he ingen‘ously contrived his 
plans so that he might unex lly bounce into his wife's 
dressing-room after he had given out that he was going to 
Versailles for the day. His plans were successful. His un- 

xpected entrance confounded his wife, she blushed and turn- 
d pale yy th was he was about demon- 


his rival come forth. No one budged. He repeated his com- 
m 


saw—every copy of every edition of his works, uncut, un- 


and corner of the closet ! 
by his suspicions) had devoted her pin money to the grati 


thrust the key into her pocket. After a long scene, he at last 
forced the key from her; unlocking the closet door he bade 
No answer. He madly threw open the door, and he 
bound, untouched, piled up to the ceiling, filling every chink 
is wife (whom he had so penge 

ica- 


tion of his vanity, she had for years been the “ discerning pub- 
lic,” she had all along been the “ courteous reader” to whom 
he had never appealed in vain. This discovery had made 
him a happy man, for it has given him a permanent source of 
unhappiness, The adventure soon got abroad—everything 
transpires to the public in Paris—and he has quitted the town 
to avoid being the butt of those ot his acquaintances who are 
not on his dinner list. Time will soon efface the adventure 
from every person’s mind, but those who are under heavy ob- 
ligations to him.’ : 





Tae Irtso Bar 1x Otp Trtes.—On the election in ques- 
tion, I was proposed by Mr. George Ponsonby, and upon Mr. 
Grattan rising next to vote upon my tally, he was imme- 
diately objected to as having been capelted on the report of 
Lord Clare’s committee. A burst of indignation on the one 
side, and a boisterous declamation on the other, forthwith suc- 
ceeded. It was of an alarming nature: Grattan meanwhile 
standing silent, and regarding, with a smile of the most in- 
effable contempt ever expressed, his shameless accusers. The 
objection was made by Mr. John Giffard, of whom hereafter. 
On the first intermission of the tumult, with a calm and dig- 
nified air, but in that energetic tone and style so peculiar to 
himself, Mr. Grattan delivered the following memorable words 
—memorable, because conveying, in a few short sentences, 
the most overwhelming philippic—the most irresistible as- 
semblage of terms imputing public depravity, that the English, 
or, I believe, any other language, is capable of affording :— 
“ Mr, Sheriff, when I observe the quarter whence the objec- 
tion comes, I am not surprised at its being made! It pro- 
ceeds from the hired traducer of his country—the excommu- 
nicated of his fellow-citizens—the regal rebel—the unpunished 
ruffian—the bigoted agitator! In the city a firebrand—in the 
court a liar—in the street a bully—in the field a coward! 
And so obnoxious is he to the very pt rty he wishes to espouse, 
that he is only supportable by doing those dirty acts the less 
vile refuse to execute.” Giffard, thunderstruck,-lost his usual 
assurance; and replied, in one single sentence, “ I would spit 
upon him in a desert !” which vapid and unmeaning exclama- 
tion was his sole retort! 

In the celebrated cause of the King against Heavy (in the 
king’s bench), Mr. Curran and I were ‘They counsel, and 
afterwards moved to set aside the verdict on grounds which 
.we considered to form a most important point, upon legal 
principles. Curran had concluded his speech, and I was stat- 
ing what I considered to be the law of the case, when Lord 
Kilwarden, impatient and fidgety, interrupted me—“ God for- 
bid, Mr. Barrington,” said he, “that should be the law!” 
“ God forbid, my lord,” answered I, “ that it should not be the 
law.” “ You are rough, sir,” exclaimed he. ‘“ More than one 
of us have the same infirmity, my lord.” “I was right, sir,’ 
said he. “So was I, my lord,” returned I, unbendingly. He 
fidgeted again, and looked haughty and sour. I thought he 
would break out, but he only said, “ Go on, sir—go on, sir !” 
I proceeded: and, while I was speaking, he wrote a note 
which was handed to me by the officer: I kept it as affording 
a curious trait of human character. It ran thus :—‘ Barring- 
ton: you are the most imputent fellow I ever met. Come and 
dine with me this day at six. You will meet some strangers, 
so I hope you will behave yourself, though I have no reason 
to expect it!” _ 

The Irish peasant never answers any question directly: in 
some districts, if you ask him where such a gentleman’s house 
is, he will point and reply, “ Does your honour see that large 
house there, all among the trees, with a green field before it?” 
You answer, “ Yes.” “ Well,” says he,“ plaze your honour 
that’s not it. But do you see the big brick house with the 
cow-houses by the side of that same, and a pond of water?” 
“Yes.” “ Well, plaze your honour that's not it. But, if you 
plaze look quite to the right of that same, and you'll see the 
top of a castle among the trees there, with a road going down 
to it, betune the bushes.” “ Yes.” “ Well, plaze your honour, 
that’s not it, neither—but if your honour will come down this 
bit of a road a couple of salle, I'fl show it you sure enough— 
and if your honour’s ina hurry, I can run on hot foot—(a tigu- 
rative expression for “ with all possible speed,” used by the 
Irish peasants: by taking short cuts, and fairly hoppin 
along, a young peasant would beat any good traveller)—an 
tell the squire your honour’s galloping after me. Ah! who 
shall I tell the squire, plaze your honour, is coming to see 
him? he’s my own landlord, God save his honour day and 
night.—Barrington’s Personal Sketches. 


Tue Rovre tt Forcerres.—The extraordinary disclosures 
that took place on the occasion of the memorable trial at 
Guildford, and created so great a sensation at the time, in con- 
sequence of Mr. William Roupell, the former representative 
in Parliament for the borough of Lambeth, coming forward 
and avowing himself a forger—upon which confession he was 
arraigned at the Central Criminal Court and sentenced to pe- 
nal servitude for life—are about to entera new phase. It was 
well known that Mr. Roupell was born before the marriage of 
his parents, and is, consequently, illegitimate, his younger 
brother, Mr. Richard Roupell, being the heir-at-law of the de- 
ceased Mr. Roupell; and, in consequence of the disclosure of 
the forgeries of his brother, he now seeks to impeach the va- 
lidity of the securities held by mortgagees of the estates left 
by his father at the time of his death, and which were taken 
possession of and mor by the convict Roupell. 

The first case that will arise will take place at the ensuing 
Chelmsford Assizes, in an action of ejectment brought by Mr. 
Richard Roupell against Messrs. Hawes and others, the mort- 
gagees in possession of the valuable estate in Essex belonging 
=. Roupell, called the Great Warleigh Estate. The de- 
fence to be set up is one that will result in the elucidation of 
some extraordinary facts. Mr. ay om self-convicted for- 
ger, will be brought up again by corpus and put in the 
witness-box, and undergo a more searching examination than 
he has hitherto been subjected to, the assumption being that 
his avowals of the forgeries are a fabrication; and evideace 
will be adduced to show that the signatures of the deceased to 
the several d ts were genuine, whatever mental incapa- 
city or coercion had existed or been used to obtain them. 

far the more important case—as to the value of the pro- 
perty—whatever may be the result of this trial, will be tried 
at the ensuing Croydon Assizes, in the action brought by Mr. 
Richard Roupell against the Equitable Insurance Office for the 
recovery of the extensive property called “ The Reupell Park 
Estate,” at Streatham. The case will be tried before a special 








t rating that his piness was forever blasted, for as he en- 
fered locked a closet door, and 


room his wife hastily 


to came on at Chelmsford on the 16th. William Roupell was 
examined. He was not in convict dress, but so altered in ap- 
parser that those who saw him last year would not have 

nown him. His examination was not concluded when the 
court rose. The case is expected to last several ‘days.—Lon- 
don paper, July 18. 


Maxine Hay in A CuurcH-YARD.—Such was the sur- 
rounding of one city churchyard that I saw last summer, on a 
Volunteering Saturday evening towards eight of the clock, 
when with astonishment I beheld an old man and old woman 
in it making hay. Yes, of all occupationsin this world, mak- 
ing hay! It was avery confined patch of churchyard lyin 
between Gracechurch-street and the Tower, capable of yiel - 
ing, say, an apronful of hay. By what means the old man and 
woman had ‘got into it, with an almost toothless hay-making 
rake, I could not fathom. No open window was within view ; 
no window at all was within view sufficiently near the ground 
to have enabled their old legs to descend from it; the rust, 
churchyard gate was locked, the mouldy church was lock 
Gravely among the graves they made hay, all alone by them- 
selves. They looked like Time and his wite. There was but 
the one rake between them, and they both had hold of it ina 
pastorally loving manner, and there was hay on the old wo- 
man’s black bonnet, as if the old man had recently been play- 
ful. The old man was quite an obsolete old man, in knee- 
breeches and coarse gray stockings, and the old woman wore 
mittens like unto his stockings in texture and in colour. They 
took no heed of me as I looked on, unable to account for 
them. The old woman was much too bright for a pew-opener, 
the old man much too meek fora beadle. On an old tomb- 
stone in the foreground between me and them were two cheru- 
bims ; but for those celestial embellishments being represented 
as having no possible use for knee-breeches, stockings, or mit- 
tens, I should have compared them with the ha: ers, and 
sought a likeness. I coughed and awoke the echoes, but the 
haymakers never looked at me. They used the rake with a 
measured action, drawing the scanty crop towards them ; and 
so I was fain to leave them undér three yards and a half of 
darkening sky, vely making hay among the graves, all 
alone by themselves. Perhaps they were spectres, and I 
wanted a medium.—AU the Year Round. 





Waar 1s “Manty Patriotism ?’—Under the heading “ A 
Patriotic Example,” the Boston Transcript recently contained 
the following announcement : 

We learn from Capt. Shaw, Provost Marshal of the 3d district, 
that the Hon. Edward Everett yesterday presented his two sons 
—who have been drafted—before the Board of Enrolment of that 
district. Mr. Everett—with the manly patriotism which has dis- 
tinguished his course during the present war—would not claim 
exemption for his sons except by the payment of ‘‘commutation’’ 
money. This was a practical acknowledgment of the claims of 
the conscription, and a ——— act proving that Mr. Everett 
fully meets every responsibilty growing out of the war for the 
**Constitution and the Union.” 

The “manly patriotism” of Mr. Everett, in this instance, 
may be perfectly clear to the Bostonian understanding: but 
we think,less gifted readers will perceive no more “manly 

atriotism” in a payment of commutation money by Mr. 

verett, than in similar payments by hundreds of less dis- 
tinguished persons. The Transcript would have made Mr. 
Everett’s “manly patriotism” more obvious to common 
minds, had it stated by what other means he might have se- 
cured the desired exemption for his sons. Mr. Everett him- 
self would have made his “manly patriotism? more conspi- 
cuous, if he had permitted or persuaded the young gentlemen 
to shoulder muskets. 





Dust To Dust.—SomMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 
“Imperial Cesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 
O, that the earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw !” 

Dr. Kemp, an English chemist, in a recent work on his fa- 
vourite science, remarks :—“ it is, that as we all sprang 
from putrefaction, or from dead matter that has never before 
been vitalized, so, in like manner, must all our frames return 
through the ordeal of putrefaction to the dead world. The 
muscle of the strong man, the bloom of beauty, the brain of 
the philosopher, must once more rot, as, doubtless, they have 
often rotted before, and are destined, in the continual phasis 
and circulation of matter, to rot again. The hand that writes 
this sentence, nay, the very brain that conceives the thought 
that the hand is marking down, was once earth such as we all 
trample on, and soon will be earth again, and, perhaps, ere even 
the writer’s name has ceased to be mentioned by those with 
whom he holds familiar intercourse, will be transformed into 
the cypress of the cemetery, or the daisies of the country 
church-yard. Nay, alsothe matter of that eye which reads 
this saying, and of the brain that receives that saying, and is, 
perhaps, startled at it, a little while ago was allied to the ele- 
ments of inorganic matter; and the time cannot be very dis- 
tant ere some have to mourn over those terrible words read 
over it, of “dust to dust and ashes to ashes.” The very tear 
of affection was once water and a little rock-salt; and after a 
little time it will be water and rock-salt once more.” 





SLANG OF THE Stock-ExcHANGE.—A Bull is one who buys 
stocks on speculation, thinking they will rise, so that he can 
sell at a profit. It is to his interest to have stocks rise, 
and a will resort to every means to bring about the desired 
result. 

A Bear is one who sells stocks on speculation, thinking they 
will fall, so that he can buy in for less money to fill his con- 
tracts. It is to his interest to break down the market, and 
he will resort to the most desperate means to accomplish his 
object. 

A Corner is when the bears cannot buy or borrow the stock 
to deliver in fulfilment of their contracts,—A it is earnest 
money, lodged in the hands of a third party as a guaranty. 
“5 up,” “10 up,” etc., is the language expressive of a deposit. 
— Overloaded is when the bulls cannot take and pay for the 
stocks they have purchased.—Short is when a person or party 
sells stocks when they have none, and expects to buy or bor- 
row them in time to deliver.—Zong is when a person or part: 
has a plentiful supply of stock.—A Flyer is to buy some stoc! 
with a view to selling it in a few days, and either make or lose, 
as luck will have it—A Wash is a pretended sale, by special 
agreement between the seller and buyer, for the purpose of 
getting a quotation reported. 


Tae ANNUAL Mont-Bianc “ Meetrine.”—“ Lately,” sa 
the Abeille de Uhamouniz, “the cannon at the Royal Hotel 
announced the arrival at the summit of Mont Blanc of an 
ascensionist, the first that has this year accomplished the feat. 
An English gentleman named Kenny, and a started 
on this perilous excursion, and the former succeeded in reach- 
ing the summit. scene took 








jury in the second week in August, The case above d 


The same day a 
cemetery of Chamounix—the of the re- 





THE ALBION. 





August 8 





Several other guides were pitated at the same time by 
the mass of snow into a but ultimately got 
out, happening to the gentlemen who were attempt- 
ing the ascent. 





been stopped, fi inate be iain 
stopped, for are now on between the 
oat eee 
part bi except ure e 

This Alexandra-park Compan: 

the purpose of establishing a on the 
slopes of Muswell-hill. The offer is to purchase all, except 
the picture galleries, as it now stands—nave, domes, and side 
courts—to remove it to Muswell-hill, and then erect it asa 


peel to the — . Of course the manner 
which the building, i , Will be adapted to its 
new situation has not , but we believe it is 
intended to put one of domes over the centre of the nave, 
and to use other and distinct from the main build- 
ing as a palm house. It it intended, of course, to re-decorate 


the nave in a rich and manner, to give it a slate 
roof, and render its courts perfectly water-tight with 
leaden gutters between the ridge-and-furrow glass roofs.— 
English paper, July 18. 


SPURGEON ON THE PRINCE Consort MemoniAL Inscnip- 
tron.—On Sunday last, at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, in the most emphatic and eloquent terms, 
ex the coincidence of his opinions v.ith those of Rev. 
Dr. Candlish, relative to the — lately placed over the 
Memoriai to the Prince Consort. He observed that the minis- 
ters of Christ were on all occasions bound under the most 
solemn obligations to stand manfully by the truths of the 
Gospel, and firmly to maintain the essentials of Christiaxity, 
even in the face of those sitting in high places. He, there- 
fore, held with Dr. Candlish in his late pot stand an 
inscription which was, beyond all question of doubt, of 
Romish ori The late Prince would, he believed, have ut- 
terly repu such gn inscription had he been alive, for the 
great and good Prince was a. Christian and a Protestant in 
every sense of the word. It was recorded of him by Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel that his last words, upon his death-bed, 
were: 

“ Nothing in my hands I bring ; 
Only to the Cross I cling.” 

It was contrary to the views which H. R. H. had invariably 
entertained, that in the face of the whole Christian public a 
Romish inscription should be placed prominently before the 
eyes of the public; and he L Spurgeon) Ss hears that in- 
stead of finding Dr. Candlish lauded for the distinguished and 
honourable part he had taken in standing by the truths of the 
Gospel, a how! of indignation should have (Bes set up against 
that eminent minister of Christ for the denunciation of this 
Romish inscription, which he had had the manliness and 
honesty to make. Where, he asked, was the boldness of 
Luther, the fire of Knox, the of the early Reformers? 
Had the timidity of Erasmus descended upon the Church, 
that she must allow Romanism to be publicly proclaimed over 
the Prince’s grave with impunity 1 London ald, July 22. 


Lone Spurs anp Lone Lecs.—The honourable and learned 
member for Westminster, Sir De Lacy Evans, whv has fought 
many bfilliant battles in Spain, and who invaded the Crimea 
without loss of life or limb, measured his full length on the 
floor of the House of Commons, the other evening, in a very 
distressing and undignified manner. The honourable and 
gallant gentleman was passing in front of the Treasury Bench, 
when his spurs got entangled, some way or other, in the long 
legs of the Hon. F. Peel, the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and the result was that he lost his balance and sprawled 
om the ba of ba whole ae lage rs = ven 

fortunately man to is out of the wa me, an 

disaster, but Mr. Miner oe. a mv : ancellor of 
the Exchequer were spurred, although they good-na- 
turedly picked up the poo Pes for Westminster and set him 
upright. Mr. Fred. Peel rubbed his shins, as well he might— 
an nm which occasioned no small amount of amuse- 
ment to the occupants of the Treasury Bench o te. For 
the future, it is clear that Sir De Lacy must either abandon 
the use of spurs in the House of Commons, or Mr. Frederick 
Peel must keep his legs out of the way. The former, we need 
scarcely say, is far more easy of accomplishment than the 
latter. Journal. 





Spartan Mopgets,—Much praise’ has in times past been 
lavished on Spartan models. “The Spartan Mother” is fami- 
liar to all ers of contemporaneous verse. She was lately 
paraded by rhymster in the Hvening Post. We take occasion 
to quote Mr. Bayard Taylor on this subject. “The one virtue 
of the § .” he says,“ bravery, is always exaggerated, 
because it is their only noble trait. were coarse, cruel, 
treacherous, and dishonest.” It is, natural, under 
these circumstances, that the Hvening Post should admire the 
Spartans, and print verses in of the same; but it 

should seek 
its illustrative types among a race of contemptible 

Sourney on Dvuetiine.—Learning that it was Lord By- 
ron’s intention to send him a challenge, Southey prepared 
pe nti | letter in reply. The oe not sent, how- 
ever, and the letter was found among Southey’s papers, after 
his 


“Sir: Ihave the honour of acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter,and do myself the pleasure of replying to it with- 


out delay. 
“fn affairs of this kind rad rig ought to meet on equal 
ity between you and me, there 








“ Third—I ae 


tell three distinct 
or in some other no less 
as ae be able to do this nor to meet you 
in the manner 


public assem- 
you propose, unless you can per- 





White. 
1Q to K Kt6 
2 7 


to 





k plays Q R to 


avert. 


move. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 760. By L. C. H. 


BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


SOLUTION TO PRroBLEM No 759. 


Black. 


1 QtksQ 
2 Any move 


8 R, or one of the Kts, mates. 








The following is a fine game from the short, but excellent se 
ries contested between the Herren And and M k 
White (M.) Black (A.) White (M.) Black (A.) 
1PtoK4 to K 4 4 ttoKkt3 PtoQR4 
2KttoK BS ys ey BWKKttoQBS QRto Kt5 
SBtoQB4 BtoQ 6% PtoQR3 ease Kis 
4PtoQB3 KttoKB3 aon RP Gy 
5 PtoQ4 P tks P WPtoQKt4 PtoK B4 
6 P tks BtoKt5,ch |2QRtoKT PtoKB5 
TBtoQ2 B tks B, ch 30 owe by 
8QKttksB PtoQ 81Q Ktto K5 BtoR4 
9 P tks P K Kt tks P 32PtoK B3 btw x 
Zoesms Q KtteK2 BOEtte 4 Rto K Kt4 
1 tles Castles %4 K to B2 QBtoB2 
12 QKttoK4 TERS 35 QEt toQs(a) Pol ade 
18 QKttoB3 PtoK R$ 36 K R to toQ4 

14K KttoK5 PtoK B3 387K KttoK4 SERS 
15 K KttoQ3 QwQ3 38K toB R tks Kt P 
16 QRto K BtoK3 S89RtoK8,ch K toR2? 

17 QKtto K4 toQB2 40 R toK7 Kt tke B P 
18 Q KttoQB5 BtoKB2 |41RtoK2 Gees 
19 Q tks Kt P tks Q 42K Ktto B6,ch K to Kt3 
20 Q Kt tks Q KttoK B4 | 43RtksR Kt tks R P, ch 
21 R toK4 RtoQKt |44KtoK R tks R, ch 
2 QKttoBS KR to Q 45 K tks R K tks Kt, and 
23 Btks Kt R tks B wins. 





(a) Overlooking that this tempting attack actually allows Black 
time to make a yineing 
instructive situation.—(d) 
portunity ; if, in reply to this move, 


‘© young players this is a very 
Black fails not t esp 


the golden op- 
White tale the F with Kt, 


ch, and then takes Kt P with K R, threa- 
tening the coup de grace with Q R at his 8, which White cannot 





health 


which he indul, 


orders. 


morrow.” — 


the 


more than a mere tar, 

life-size, was sketched 

ing an exact coun 
orks of the Great 


the n 


seems like 


is represented with a 


told me an 
w is so 





are three things which ought to be done; and then a fourth 
also es necessary before I can meet you on the field. 
“ First—Yon must and have four 7P to 
ee & Sores Oe 

‘ou must prove the greater part of the pro- 
vision suaiae Oot ites Cegands Os Tone Bey, Kad must 
be bonds of four thousand not to be not 
to commit suicide, and not to be a are 
the which I have effected an on my 
own the of my wife and daughters. 





He received the foliowin 
tles of sherry by miy bedside, and call me the day after to- 


estern Railway, under the su 

ence of Captain Gooch. To this plate an artist, who 
took the work at the instance of Sir E. Landseer, has added 
colouring mn such fidelity to naturé that it 

ion to 8 

with the marks of rifle bullets. 
“running man” will be substituted on ys. 
figure is that of a Volunteer “ at the double,” and as one side 


characteristic 
the Guards, that I cannot refrain from mentioning it. He was 


Srrance Oxnpers ror A New Va.et.—Twistleton Fien- 
nes was a very eccentric man, and the greatest epicure of his 
day. His dinners were worthy of the days of Vitellius or 
Heliogabalus. Every country 
ransacked to find some new delicacy for our British Sybarite. 
I remember, at one of his breakfasts, an omelette being served 
which was composed entirely of golden pheasant’s eggs! He 
had a very strong constitution, and would drink absynthe and 
curagoa in quantities which were perfectly awful to behold. 
These stimulants produced no effect upon his brain; but his 
ually gave way under the excesses of sll kinds in 

ay He was a kind, liberal, and good-natured 
man, but a very odd fellow. I never shall forget the aston- 
ishment of a servant I had recommended to him. On enter- 

his service, John made his appearance as Fiennes was 

g Out to dinner, and asked his new master if he had any 


,» every sea, was searched and 


answer,—“ Place two bot- 


Runwixe Deer aND Man Tarcets.—* * The Associa- 
tion now hasa “running deer” of its own. That in use on 
previous occasion was lent for the purpose by Mr. Lan- 
caster; but since then one has been manufactured which is 


—it is a work of art. The outline, 
bir E. Landseer, and from this draw- 
in iron was made at the oe 
tend- 


r over this “running deer” 
To v the attraction, a 
ternate days. The 


uniform, and the other with a scar- 


gra! 
let tu there will be a favourable opportunity of testing the 
me “for this 


relative ity of colour. The outline target, 
which is of the natural size, was drawn by Mr. Watts.— 
Report of Preparations for the Wimbledon Meeting. 





Reportine To THE BaTraLion.—He (the late Duke of Beau- 
anecdote of Lord 


the eapritdecorpe that exists in 


EoToeetione & Gratiieate: Gemebae nuior chow neritcek, 

a u furlough ; 

, stopped the phaeton, pod goed ten where he was 
, and finding it was in the same direction with him- 

me Nom to pon reaching Red , the 

so] descended from his seat, drew bimeelf’ up erect, and, 

saluting with his t hand, exclaimed, “Thank you, my 

lord, I shall report this to the battalion.”—. W Lennas. 


Two SranparRp Boo >. - ae foregoing story re- 
calls one told by Mr. Polwhele, in whose I once resid- 
ed. The storms from the Atlantic break with great fury upon 
the coast of Cornwall. There was a solitary inn, upon a cold 
exposed spot in a hamlet on a cliff near the sea; one dark 
evening a tremendous storm of wind, thunder and lightning, 
rocked the houses to their foundations; there was but one 
little inn, the mistress of which was the oracle of the hamlet. 
The frightened cottagers all Jeft their own homes and ran to 
the inn, the walls of which were substantial, and with such 
an oracle as the landlady they could not but be safer there! 
The storm increased in fury, and terror was upon every face; 
at length it was proposed some one should read prayers, and 
a lad of all work, in the service of the landlady, was told to 
go up-stairs and fetch the prayer-book. He was the only one 
in the party who could read tolerably. The lad obeyed, and, 
on opening the book, all the party fell upon their knees. The 
boy began, and read on for a little time uninterruptedly, until 
he came to the words, “and his man Friday,” when the mis- 
tress called out— 

“Why, Jan, thee art reading ‘ Robinson Crusoe !’” 

Being re at the Tepes Re the boy replied— 

bs if I be, missis, I ’s) ‘Robinson Crusoe’ will keep 
away the thunder as well as the other book !” 

There were but two books—the Prayer-Book, and De Foe’s 
novel—in the house, and Jan, in his hurry, had brought the 
wrong one.—Cyrus ing. 





TrRackine A Turer.—A new method of tracking a thief 
was employed the other day by the engineer who is working 
on one of the Austrian railways. He noticed that for some 
time back money had frequently disappeared out of his desk, 
and without telling any one what he intended doing, he put 
his desk in communication witlf an electric wire, and placed 
a petard in the ante-room. The electric wire was put in con- 
tact with a packet of mone7;, so that in removing the mone 
the friction produced on the wire would ignite the petard. 
All these preparations made, the engineer placed the mone 
in his desk, and left, saying he should be absent some little 
time. A few hours later a loud report frightened all the clerks 
and other people employed at the office greatly. They all 
rushed to the spot from which the noise proceeded, the engi- 
neer being amongst them, and there they discovered the thief, 
stunned 4 b+: explosion, and perhaps the most alarmed of all 
present. He was one of the railway porters. 





Tue Bonp or Humantry.—He is a very superficial student 
of humanity who dwells entirely on the peculiarities and dif- 
ferences of men, without penetrating to those properties which 
all share in common. Men’s diversity is in great measure the 
result of mere extraneous causes; of difference of laws and 
institctions, of climate and mode of living, of physical strac- 
ture and temperament, and the like. Men differ most in those 
things which are of least concernment ; in those which are regu- 
lated by custom, in which caprice and humour have free pisy, 
over which the bodily necessities tyrannize. Their pecul iari- 
ties are most visible in the drawing-room or the market-place ; 
when they ure idle, or busied in the common journey-work of 
life. In things that touch them to the quick, all men are alike. 
Let passions come into. play—let them be touched by pity, 
struck down by a great sorrow, or animated with a lofty en- 
thusiasm—their diversity vanishes ; all wear one will, and use 
one common lan, . The most exalted poetry speaks in 
most familiar and household phrase, to the soul of the mean- 
est man. Ast ly, which bids us make the sorrows of great 
hearts our own, is superior in worth and dignity to comedy, 
which bids us mark the follies of beings unlike ourselves, so 
is the study of man’s common nature better worth our follow- 
ing than the study of men’s peculiarities. 





THE PARIS CLOAK 


AND 
MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 


ADOLPH NEW, 


Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRanvpretse Hovuss, 


Offers a large Assortment ot 
Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 
FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 
ARMY SHIRTS! # ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY 
$28 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
$30 per dozen. 
maine” supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 





FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 

These, Bitters, whose panes has long been Euro) and is 
fast heeegenrne general in this country, are composed of the pureet 
Cc produced in French vineyards, in combination with rare 
and delicious to and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
the celebrated Chemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 
invaluable 

In cts, 


Malarious Distri 
Li Kidneys eo "Digestive Organs. 
ver, e 
They are an agreeable prophylactic and rapid and certain cure, in 
Diarrhea, yf eh Cholera, Chills, Fevers, Dyspepeie, Lowness 
of Spirits, Heartburn, Colic, Loss of ig sre and kindred dis- 
eases ; and they are regarded in France, Germany and Russia as 
The F 


of the A 
sts and Grocers throug! 





ge. 
hout the Union will find the 
Cognac Bitters a valuable source of rw for when their 
virtues have once been tested purcimesers will not remain without 
ed Bitters in the market, they do 
not depend for their success upon us puffing, mis-s 
vosell of rafuss New Mnighaed Rum, pecorepirtts, or siinlier Cheap 
ed 0} ew um, -spirits, or 
Poisons, they never harm thelr patrons or give trouble to the 


and Retail be in 
Dinwimawe 
Sole Authorised Agent for the United States, 








8, STEINFELD, 7 Nassau Street, New York. 
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CROWN LANDS, CANADA. 


HE FOLLOWING LANDS OF THE CROWN ARE NOW OPEN FoR SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES VARYING 
en, will furnish intending 2 yn 1 with full a ae tat 


from twenty cents to one dollar. 
The local Crown Lands 


ts, whose ney mega 
One-fifth of the Purchase 


d Kees and the remainder in fo 





oney to be 
in any case (even though the Land be pai 
not by himself, or oo Tag oy 
of the sale, an: 


have Tt 
—_ a quantity thereof, in ‘he 


full at the time of purchase), 

tat tme con widaee whom he claims, have taken possesalon of such land with’ 
e ben have been a bona-fide comment of, and resident 

mn and had under crop, within four years at farthest 





ur 
shall is issue for any such land to any 
in six mon’ 
the land for at least 
m the time of the 
proportion of at least ten acres to every one hundred acres, and have erected thereon a house, habitable 


; no Paten' 


son who 
8 from the time 


tale of the 


of the Sees at least of sixteen by 7 reels feet. The purchaser may cut and sell from his lot whatever timber he t 


pe and apply the value of it in payment of the purchase money due by him. 


CROWN LAND AGENTS IN UPPER (WESTERN) CANADA. 













































































pre es a ae “| ~~ {PRICE PER 
| ACRES AT 
AGENTS. RESIDENCES. “ COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS. [DISPOSAL | of spocial vale. 
= 
William Harris... =~ near | 
-|Part of Renfrew.......... Admaston, ‘ot, 1 Grimth, Seater z 
on! 
Wilberforce paanaanvengmaausamnanaeanen 250,000 ¢ 
‘ ames P. Moffat. ./Pembroke vconcons anal Fane and Dis- Head, Maria.) % § 
0! issing....... | : 
| : sicker Petews Petewawa, Frolph. eaceconesceece 214,000 g 
Thomas P. French. |Clontarf.......... Parts of Renfrew and Dis- $ 
trict of Nipissing....... na, Brudenel, Grattan, Sebastopol, e 
Jas. Macpherson. .|Kingston......... haseen, ond pert of Fron- Marie bicastiecescecvadees caspase 150,000 
tenac and Addington... 'IKeunebon Olden, Oso, Palmerston, Bed- 
| ford, Hinchinbrooke..............0.+00+ 190,000 
Ebenezer Perry. ..|Tamworth........ Parts of Frontenac, Ad-| 
m, and District ot! i 
piccecseccsecce mA - — Barrie, Denbigh, Kala- cain = a 
SRR EER ERE eee eee g 
Martin P. Hags...|Madoc,...........|North of Hastings... argo Cael el, D non, ‘Lake, : 
- rechel ie a nck, ects » g 
| | Tudor, Wicklow, Wollaston............ 250,000 || & 
Richard Hughes. .|Bobcaygeon......./Parts of | Peterborough and) 3 
PR vescnesculcisve | Anson. ware Snowdon, . 
| Minden. Somerville, Stanhope.......... | 200,000 
M. Roche..... \Lindsay PET \Part of Victoria.... ..... |carden Py en Re Ber eet ol 25,000 4 
Richard J Oliver. Orillia ’........... 'Parts Simcoe and Victoria. Morrison, Muskoka ie em 100,000 \J 
| | |Awenge, — ae Mactonaia. s paied | seRhiied 
» an BPEDUOTUB, ...- eee eeceecseee 
Joseph Wilson.. nis Bte. Marie. . iat of Algoma..... Leto, Patton, Se ere isiea, mrt | som | 
Robert Me lpest oe 6. Sochnan nie wenamnesnemndnen <tien i 
ye Se ee ee eee a ee Neebing and Paipoonge..............s++ | 64,000 | 
CROWN LAND AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA. 
NORTH OF THE RIVER OTTAWA. 
Wm. eee. .|Fitzalen, Arundel.) Part of A: ame Nene cone \Montcalm, Arundel, De Salaberry......... 70,000 30 Cents, 
G. W. Cameron...|Thurso........... |Part of Ottawa........... |Hartwell, mn, Ponsonby, Suffalk....... 75,000 | 60 Cents. 
E. W temp... booed * ‘Buckingham. Séeue |Part of Om, panden Portland, rry, Villeneuve, Bowman, 
en tae an wien ace t ey oe “seas, 160,000 | do, 
beoeed i cccnaneaal ww, Masham. y 
me | Wenbolth GTM 69 TY FF) STEN ISS. 204,000 do, 
Michael McBean. .|Northfield..... ise Cagnarens Bouchette, Northfield, a, Reins 
t, Egan, Sico 
N-best peer Cactivscnstes 257,000 | do. 
G. M. Judgson....|Clarendon Aldfield, Lg = Cawood, Leslie, Onslow. 180,000 do. 
pooecl Lachute..... |Wentworth, Hi DWT s. . vecvccosscscscccse 41,000 | 30 Cente. 
Terence Smith... .|Allumette |Allumette, Waltham, Sheen, Chichester, 
| Aberdeen, Aberford............s0++s000 185,000 do. 
F. X. Bastien... -|Calumette ED, concitvandie cocennncavese agai 10,000 do. 
Duncan McMillan. |Grenville......... |Harrington..........seeceeceesereeeeeess $1,000 do. 
pee ne NORTH OF THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 
wallée.... Ste. 
ae bie ° e ford, Wexford. . | 35,000 do. 
Chiiton, Ohertsey oy. Rilkenn Eawdon age 131,000 do. 
+s theart, Kildare, Joliette, Brandon. ...... 49,000 do. 
Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan....... 40,000 do 
Radnor, a icrt Montauban..........-+.+++ 25,000 do. 
Gosfo: memont.......++++++ 28,000 |. do. 
‘ot, Mooutizal, roe Jonquiére, | 
esy, — Tanares t Metabet- 
chouan, K ye Labarre, Caron, Sig-| 182,000 | 20 Cents. 
} nay, Simard, ey, St. Johns.......... 118,000 do. 
SOUTH OF THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 
J. T. LeBel....... weecumanetarnt o>! wae and Comp-| 
Wotten, Ham & cogmentation, Wolfstown, 
Jon H Leeds. \Megantic ig Sg SOT 5 a a 
ohn Hume...... seecevesees+|/Megantic..... Hal nvern 
pie eeelbed egeee... | |e 
amines aaseeoed ace o! ic 0. 
EM. McKenzie. -|Lambton......... Beauce .... +++: part 
130,000 do. 
Andrew Ross...../Frampton......../Dorchester, and part | 
| een Jersey, Marlow, Rixborough, 
<4 iv TT acia"Wce | mx | soatn 
mn 0 are. 
odeee it. Claire.. .++|Dorchester .........-...-.|Langevin ms are... Saintes eoeeee 25,000 do. 
John Felton......|Sherbrooke ....../Stans' Sherb: 
Richmond, and parts o1 
Wolfe and C woos Auckland, Hereford, Weedon, ; 
8. V. Larue......./8t, Charles, Riv nies Brinn Leste padi y Bacehe EE: 160,000 | 60°Cents. 
ners. necceee +++-|Bellechasse ............ MRMNOGE on vc ces cccvccescccstcccoccccccce 20,000 | 30;Cents. 
Jos. Tatu....... .. /8t. Thomas......./Mon y, and part of 
WEES cv csccses sccccece ——e Ashburton, Bourdages, Pat- a 
MR, BIND Jycevicsvecdeikisceecedecce . 
Fre. Jolivet.......|St. Gervais.......|Bellechasse ..... mode ..|Roux, part Buckland, Daa- neil ; 
nam. SiawawwsUeettabebepeeses 0, 
Stanislas Drapeau. |St. Jean, Port Joly|L'Islet and Elgin Road... Fouraler, Garaeas, Guigiay | |g 
fontaine, Dionneé..........--.-.s.eees0es 0. 
aehuien sii oni i ++ss++++|Part of Arthabaska....... Blandford, Btandfold, “Bul- 
F. DeGuise...... BERS FORM i TI Te aiod a. whites dpatwecserrsdbbabibspseses 100,000 | 60 Cents. 
Antoine Gagnon hristophe eye ‘Rane Capes, ooeity gum oo) ok! 988,000 | 30 Cente. 
os ar’ en: 00! 
-»+\Arthabaska ........... . -|Chester, Ho rh 40,000 | 60 Cents. 
L. N. Gauvreau.. Isle Verte jT bide bih cage Whi iviger, ers, Denonville, 
ry ae Pree pee Rodot...... PRS ae 135,000 | 30 Cents. 
fi beet deve 0 RETO a sal. | mn eu- 
Sa rcntacr, Matans and augmentation,| 
2 a, Oo, Chat, Romieu, D’ Alabert, 300,000 od 
J. A. LeBel......|New Carlisle...../Bonaventure .............|New Richmond, Hamilton, Gox, Hope, Port 
. N. Verge. ......|Carleton..........|Bonaventure ........... MecKcioor Nar Restigouche ‘Mann, Nouvell BRIS 
a ed och, a Maura, 180,000 | 20 Cents. 
John Eden....... Basin......|Gaspé ..........+ obsedeee “ERT res, Malbaies York, 
wa hemag y, North Bay, Fox, 120,000 én: 
Wm. Farwell...../Robinson........./G¢-9toem and Beauce.... Widow om, Whitin, Hampden, Warsi 
bi som eed 177,000 | 60 Cent 








-~ cemieae| 














wih  meneUeREE, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
East ; XX 5 

Tres Pape Ava, 0A Re ay ABA. t08, S90 
Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.W. |W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. W., 
SoLz AGENT mv THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, . 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY. 


CALIFORNIA WINES 


From the vineyards ot 
SAINSEVAIN BROTHERS. 
FOR SALE BY 
Cc. A. ROBERT, > 

61 Cedar Street. 


Old Wines; Brandies, &c., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPOR 4 
No. 42 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


J, BEVRIDCE & CO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
NEWBURGH, Orange County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN = NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1 














Parties who have been accustomed to oy style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britain, will find an arti¢le suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
and Ho: , celebrated for the purity and L aeeeenty of its ¢harac- 
ter, an d generally known as a standard arti 

nee ie as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
ty use. 








MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION 5 
. 687 Broapway. 
AT FOUNTAIN’S 
INDIA STORE, No. 858 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
EVERY VARIETY OF ARTICLES 
from Japan, Manilla, and the Bast Indies; 
American Indian Goods. 








STRANGERS AND MERCHANTS ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE 
ABOVE STOCK. 

Orders from the Country will be promptly attended tc. 

Wholesale and Retail. 


FOUNTAIN & ©O., 858 Broadway, (Upstairs) 


OTEL ACCOMMODATION WITH MODERATE 

Charges, at the DUPONT HOUSE, Hudson-street, fronting 
8t. John’s Park. One of the most delightful locations known in 
town. Gentlemen, and gentlemen and their wives, who intend to 
remain in town this summer, will find this a most convenient and 
pleasant residence. 











Albion, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE | 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Taree Cortes, $10—with LB Albion Engraving to getter up. 
Five Copies, $ $15, bf 
TEN Corrrs, ' $30, ‘with an Snavering to each Subscriber. 

YY Copres, $60, with an Engraving to each Subscriber, 
and an cxten Copy for getter up. 











The ALBION has been widely known for forty "Thoroughly throughout 
the United States and British North America. socomaaly inde- 
it in tone, it will be found to bi of 





ome Journalism with due attention to every yee incident 
Gat Ss Minaty to Seer oh Britta tater rests. 


The he Albion Ex 
The followin; 


Fic Pare eenvinge aioe A pe a hand, at $2 to Sub- 


Cuaton’s QUEE NCE ALBERT, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBER 
ALLAN’s SIR WALTER 


Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 
Wixrs’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
NEW WORLD. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 
ly forwarded by Mail or Express, on a 


FR pie a lg ag cents. 


i” Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the risk 


“tage Tare Atauon ie setved b at the residence of subsy 
bers in the elties of New York and Brooklyn. 


YOUNG & MORRELL, 





16 Beeknian Street, N. Y. 








THE ALBION. 





* 


CUNARD LINE. 


STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 
will sail from New York every alternate Wednesday, from Liver- 
pool every alternate Tuesday, and from Queenstown every alter- 
nate Wednesday. 
Steerage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $25, in Gold 
or its equivalent in Currency ; from New York, $35, in Currency. 
For Stee Passage to WILLIAMS & GUION, 
er ina 40 Fouton 8r., N. Y. 
Wrii1ams & Gurion issue Tickets from or to Liverpool, iy Se 
favourite Old “ Black Star Line,” sailing every week; also from, 
or to London, by the Swallow Tail Line.—Dnarts on London or 


Liv 
OSBORN’S 


JAYA COFFEE 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
0 eee Sew ty oat 
(3 A liberal discount to the trade. 
Put up only by 
LEWiIs A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, No. G9 Warren &t., N. Y. 











QO@rosxe- 


VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 
are, as UsuAL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 
aT 


see@ CANAL STREET. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 





THE VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Office, 505 Broadway, N. Y. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


THIS VALUABLE AND POPULAR MEDICINE us BEEN 
¥ Thousands 


SED, APPROVED, AND B of the 
Best throughout the country im their daily 
Practice, as the most EFFICIENT and AGREEABLE 
SALINE APERIENT, 
and with the best effect in 
Bilious and Febrile Diseases, Costiveness, Sick Headache, 
Mamaee, Sass of Aupeite, Tatig=ien, Aelita of ye 
ero Foy Liver, Gout, Rheumatic 
Gravel, Piles, - 
AND ALL COMPLAINTS WHERE 
A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGATIVE I8 REQUIRED, 
As a substitute for anc eminently preferable to the many Mineral 
Waters and Saline Purgatives in general use. 
invaluable to in 





Habits and those of delicate 
the “Seltzer Aperient” Mil 
“eats 
to in climate, aires we goueed 
an: req' 
Upon it, to soaine + delightful effervescent beverage. 


No. 278 Greenwich St, cor. Warren St, New York. 
tar- For Sale by Draggists generally. 





LADY’S MAGAZINE 
Tiluminated Cover, with a double page 
the largest ever published in 

arg 


Miss Braddon’s new Romance ohn Marchmont’s - 
ee ao of Fashion in the 
Price 25 cents each , or $3 a year. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
4 calling at Hal.fax and Cork Harbour. 





PERSIA, Lott,....... leaves New York...Wednesday, July 29. 
AFRICA, Stone,......leaves Boston...... ednesday, Aug. 5. 


udkins,....leaves New York... 
ARABIA, Moodie... .leaves Boston, .... y, 
CHINA, Anderson,...leayes New York...Wednesday, ‘“ 
ASIA, Shannon,,..... leaves Boston 
- FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$132 50 | Second Cabin Passage...... $80 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 





payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States eurrency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Steam Weekly to Liverpool, 


TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 


THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
, STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 
Stesmships as follows: ” 
CITY OF MANCHESTER............ Saturday, Aug. 15. 
CITY OF GLASGOW .............06 Saturday, Auy. 22. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON urday, Aug. 29, 


and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 
Rates ot 

Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 
00 





Do. 


\ to 
Do. to Hamburgh. 37 50 

Passengers torwarded also to Paris, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, &c., at equally low rates. rm -™ 
Fares from Liverpoo or Queenstown, Ist Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 
tee! . . 

And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
here at these rates. 

These Steamers have superior accomm 


odation for and 
a7 experienced 8: ms. They are built in Water-tight Iron 
ons, and have t Annibilators on board. 


For further information apply in Liverpool to Wrttiam Inman 
Agent, 22 Water Street ; ALEX. 
Enoch Square; in Queenstown, to C. & W. D. Szrmoun 
in London, to Erves & Macey, 61 William 8t.; in Paris to 
Jutes Deco Rue Notre Dame des Victo 


48 
Bourse; in Philadel hia, to Jomn G. Daz, 111 Walnut Street ; or 
at the Gompany’s Oltices. ° 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 
STHAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 


Tae Montreal Ocean Steamsure Company's Finst Cuiass, 
full-powered, Clyde built steamers :-— 








NeRWEGIAN, Capt. A McMaster. Hriserwian, Capt. W. Grange. 
ANGLO Saxon, “ J. Graham. Norta American, W. — 
Bousmian, “ Ballantine. Nova Scotian,“ RB. d. 
JuRa, “ Thos. Aiton. ew Ship. 


Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 


One of the steamers of the line will sail from Live l every 
and from Portland every Saturday, calling at Londonder- 
and land mails and rs to and from 


a Pare furnished with free 
passage tickets to and from Londonderry. 


Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 
Liverpool :— 

First Gm, according to accommodation,)........ $81 and $67 
Bteerage, (: ond with cooked omer me a eeccces 32 50 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 

Including Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Lea 
New-York every night, at 4 o’clock. oi 
Certificates issued for bringing out passengers from all the prin- 
cipal towns of Great Britain and Ireland at the following low shea : 
Londonderry to Portland, or New York, $30; G w, dit 
30; Liverpool, ditto, $85; From an rh station in Bt ia, 
; From any R. R. station in Ireland, $32 50; From Antw 
men, Hamburg and Rotterdam, to Portland, or New York, 
Payable in gold or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Tickets issued at reduced per WasHineton Linz OF sall- 
tne Packets, leaving Liverpool for New York weekly. 


For ly at the Office of the Comp 23 Broad 
New York, SAB & SEARLE, General Agents. " 


PACEBTS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


TS following ships will leave Havre on the 2ist, and New 
York on the Ist of each month, as follows: 











ay 





Ships. From New York. From Havre, 
1st January..... 20th February. 

QUESNEL, (new). veeed Ist May........ 20th June. 

Capt. Funck. t let Bone ‘aon er 


M. LIVINGSTON, t 
Capt. Samson. oe 


W. FROTHINGHAM, 
Capt. Stetson, bere 


Y, 
They are all first-class vessels, provided 








MERCURY, 
Capt. French. 


ugust 20th Septem’ 
lst December. . .20th J: 5 
with ali requisite articles busin 


for the comfort and convenience of and commanded 
pA in the trade. dhe price of passage is $100, 
ithout wines and liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any 
charges but those actually incurred. 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
(Formerly C. 8. FRANCIS & CO.,) 
No. 506 Broadway, Up Stairs, 
AGENT For LIBRARIES. 





Orders for Books or Magazines, or matter 
with ‘American or Foreign, 
individuals, Cla so, supplied prompaly With 
Clubs, promptly with any 


Binding executed in any style. 





Steamship GREAT EASTERN, 
FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 


The Steamship Great Eastern, 
Water Paton, Commander, 
will be dispatched 
FROM LIVERPOOL, FROM NEW YORK, 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 12. WEDNEsDAr, Sept. 2. 
At 4 o’clock, P. M., precisely. At 8 o’clock, A. M., precisely. 
and at intervals thereafter of about six weeks from each Port. 


First Cabin, from $95 to $135. 
ence sm ngnenesséecene tan aeiibas $70 
Bxcursion Tickets out and back, in the Ist and 2nd Cabin 

only, a fare and a half. 

Servants accompanying passengers, and child 
years of age, half fare. Infants free. 
Cabin—lIntermediate State Rooms, passengers found 
with beds, bedding, table utensils, and good substantial 
NEEDS a Edocasetcediestnsecescqcce sees casesnineasenel $50 
Steerage, with superior accommodations................. 


Price of Cabin Passage from Liverpool at same rates as above. 
Do, Steerage do. =. jopawboccosesooscced S 


All Fares payable in Gold, or its equivalent in United 
States Currency. 
Each passengerallowed Twenty cubic feet of luggage. An ex- 
perienced Surgeon on board. 
For Passage apply only to 
CHAS. A. WHITNEY, 
At the Office, 26 Broadway. 





under twelve 


Far Freight apply to 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
54 South Street. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE AND EMIGRATION 
OFFICE, 
86 SOUTH STREET. 
Drafts on England, IRBLAND, Scotland, &c. 
At the Lowest Rates. 
TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Comprises the following Superior Ships: 








Sailing twice a week from New York and Liverpool. 





X LINE OF LONDON PACKET 
Composed of the following: 
AMERICAN EAGLE......... W. W. Unquaart.2000 
JAS. R. KEELER........... . DELANO........ 2000 
DANIEL WEBSTER......... 8. L. Spencer... .. ..2000 
ROE ae H, R. Hoverr...... 2000 

U DP seiws ccdcced Ey BEE ccccccces 3000 
pF ERIE STINSON........... 2000 
= 4 ° RpRSTSEEeEER | RS 2000 
VILLA FRANCA............. ANDERSON ........ 2000 
MARGARET EVANS........ WARNER...........2000 
MEE 0 sécesestcdccteses ae 2000 


Sails every Ten Days from New York and London. 

The above named Ships are all too well known to require any 
recommendrtion ; suffice it that the same attention to the com- 
fort of Passengers, which has given this Line such world-wide 
vy. continue to be observed by both and 

whers, 

Persons wishing to send for their friends will Fan y take noticed 
that it is not necessary for them to wait for any nt or Captain’s 
letter, but as soon es they are ready, go to Live 1 and pre- 
ow Se Certificate at the office, first apprising of their 
coming. 

Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 

Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 

When those sent for decline co , the money is always re- 
funded, on producing the Certificate and Receipt. 

Persons living out of the City, and who wish to visit E 
would do well to secure their before leaving vee 
from our Agent or by letter, enclosing a deposit ; reed thus 
avoid being imposed upon on their arrival in New Yo: 


. REMITTANCES TO 
England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 


LETTERS of CREDIT end D payable in any part of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or the CONTI of Eu- 
rope, can always be obtained at the lowest rates ; an experience of 
over twenty-five years has enabled us to perfect this branch of our 

88, 80 millions of dollars remitted through us, not 
a single loss has 

Persons in the COUNTRY, 
for their FRIENDS, by inclosing us it they wish sent, 
with the name and of the to receive it—or, if for Passage, 
the names, ages and proper of the ies to be sent for— 
the necessary CerTiricaTs or Drart be promptly 
ee the parties ee wee = —=T. or wean hes the 

‘in, mon Receipt for same, as 
gy = for ‘information wil please enclose 2 Post-Office 
ary to ensure prompt reply. For further particulars ap- 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 


86 South Street, New York, Agent for 
W. TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 


TAPSCOTT, SMITH & CO. St. Building, 
Regent Hise Liverneol. 


to remit MONEY or send 
e 








